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CAPTAIN SCOTT 
3y STEPHEN GWYNN 
3rd Edition. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
“A great book . . . a most moving 
epic of great achievement.” 
—Sunday Tiines. 
“ Could not be bettered . . . a picture 


that lives and breathes.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


TURKEY AND SYRIA 
REBORN 
By HAROLD ARMSTRONG 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


“Virile pages, candid and unsenten- 
tious, and as original and authorita- 
tive as first-hand experience can 
make them.”—S pectator, 


JU-JU AND JUSTICE 
IN NIGERIA 
By FRANK HIVES 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


“An amazing story of perilous 
adventures.” —E. B. Osborn in the 
Morning Post. 

“ Few men have endured such hair- 
raising experiences and lived to tell 
the tale.” —Star. 


THE “ ANNIE MARBLE ” 
IN GERMANY 
By C. S. FORESTER 


Author of “ Brown on Resolution,” 
etc. With 39 illustrations from 
photographs. 8s. 6d. net. 


[Ready Feb. 14.] 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net 





THE GILDED CUPID 
3y ELIZABETH MURRAY 
A new novel by the author of 
“Comedy ” and “ The Partridge.” 
[Ready Feb. 14.] 


THE COAT OF 


MANY COLOURS 
By “ EPHESIAN ” 

(C. i. Bechhofer Roberts) 
“Tt says much for Mr. Bechhofer 
Roberts’ narrative power _ that, 
having taken a story known to every- 
one, and having divested its char- 
acters of every shred of romance, 
he still manages to make a thrilling 
novel out of his material.”---7imes. 


THE ROCKLITZ 
By GEORGE PREEDY 


The new novel by the author of 
“General Crack.” [Ready to-day. ] 


BEYOND 
THE SWAMPS 
By ROBERT TARNACRE 


“A phantasy as full-blooded and 
entertaining as any ‘thriller.’ It 
is robust as well as delicately 
wrought, and the style is strong, 
vigorous, and simple.” 

—Evening News. 


Write for Spring list 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 


VIGO STREET 





LONDON, W.I1. 
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FIRST EDITIONS WANTED.—We will pay 
very high prices for first ‘editions of any 
of the following books: Cranford, 1853; 
Walden, 1854; Jane Eyre, 1848; Cruise of 
the Cachalot, 1899; Robbery Under Arms, 
1888; Way of All Flesh, 1903; Westward 
Ho, 1855; Lorna Doone, 1869. Please offer 
us any rare first editions of Stevenson, 
Kipling, Barrie, Galsworthy, Shaw, Tom- 
linson, D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Mansfield, 
the Brontés and Brownings, Trollope, De la 
Mare, Virginia Woolf, Hewlett, Conan Doyle, 
Emerson, Norman Douglas, etc. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
| 30 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


























VW BOOKSWANTED 


Blackmore. Lorna Doone. 3 vols. 1869. 
Barrie. Little Minister. 3 vols. 1891. 

Eliot. Adam Bede. 3 vols. 1859. 

Craik. John Halifax, Gentleman. 3 vols. 1856. 
Dickens. Great Expectations. 3 vols. 1861. 
Stevenson. New Arabian Nights. 2 vols. 1882. 
Browning. Men and Women. 2 vols. 1855. 
Reade. Cloister and the Hearth. 4 vols. 1861. 
Shelley, Coleridge, Byron and Wordsworth. 


First editions of the above books and other books by 
these authors. Also first editions of other famous novels. 


HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN. 


RAPHAEL KING, 
» 6 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1, England. y | 














Some queer pipes -and 
the Supreme tobacco 


\ North Amevicandndian 


The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 


















These stems varied a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 
bowls, too, which were made of a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different tribes. 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland). Ltd. 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN, SO GOOD 
Fete t= mmedal| 


| CARRS of Carlisle 


























SOUTH AMERICA 
BY THE 
ROYAL MAIL 
AND 
PACIFIC LINES 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 

AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 











/ INHALANT 
The Colds that others give us 


Most colds are caught through contact with 
infected persons. Make a habit of putting a 
drop of ‘* Vapex’’ on your handkerchief every 
morning, so that you can breathe the vapour 
during the day when exposed to infection. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3]- 





THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 13. 


SOC ROC CC RC 
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W. E. HURCOMBS’ 


HERE are still a few people who find it difficult to believe 
” aa I obtain such abnormal prices at my Piccadilly Auction 
Rooms for Jewels, Silver, Plate, Objects of Art, China, Tapestry, 
Olid Furniture, etc. For example, this Knee-hole Pedestal 
Writing-table, which I sold for a lady, was seen on one of my 
motor trips. The vendor wrote :— 

“Dear Mr. Hurcome,—I cannot tell you how surprised -and 
delighted we were upon opening your letter this morning to find 
the simply marvellous price you have made of my dear father’s 
desk—£570 was altogether beyond our most sanguine hopes and 
seems incredible. 

“T feel so thankful we asked your advice, for had we sold it 
Jocally it would probably have gone for a few pounds. 


“My family and I send you our most grateful thanks.” 


I have eight 
motors with repre- 
sentatives calling all 
over England, and 
for 21s. will call and 
spend about 20 
minutes and give all 
the information they 
can. I myself motor 
800 miles every week 
and call without 
charging a fee. 

Lest you forget, buy 
the Daily Telegraph 
or Morning Post any Saturday, The Times any Tucsday, or 
Tru:h any Wednesday, and read more about my activities. 
Write for Brochure, free for the asking. 
Valuations for probate, insurance, efc., at modeérate fees. 


Auction Sale every Friday of Pearls, Diamonds, Old Silver, 
Sheffield Plate. Fortnightly Sales Antique Furniture, Pictures, 
China and Books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased 
for cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), know that 
they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES. 
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= NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS ; 
: 
3 Just Published Price 10/6 net 
THE TRIAL OF 5 
; ) ES 
; BROWNE AnD KENNEDY = 
4 (for the murder of Constable Gutteridge). >| 
a Edited by BI 
3) |Ey 
5 W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 2 
4 z E 
Al Ey 
E RECENT VOLUMES 5 
cH : 
; THE BLOODY ASSIZES 
a “ .. Undeniably brilliant.”—Spectator. = 
: KING CHARLES I. 5 
bs “ Abounding in dramatic interest.”—7 times. | 
bs RE 
is J. PIERRE VAQUIER Be 
sq)“ A tense and moving drama.” Bi 
3 —John o’ London's Weekly. 2) 
| Illustrated pamphlet free on request BY 
3 5 
» WILLIAM HODGE & CO. § 
fal LTD. >| 
| EY 
= EDINBURGH. LONDON. GLASGOW. |: 
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| satisfying. 





“I know that pipe-smoking 
does not hurt your wind 
like incessant cigarette 
smoking’: an Oxford man on 


BARNEYS TOBACCO: 


“TI Have only smoked a pipe for a few months, but during 
“that time I have tried quite a few tobaccos. I was not 
“very satisfied, but persevered as I heard from lots of 
“ peopie that a pipe is the best kind of smoke, and I know 
“that pipe-smoking does not hurt your wind like 
“incessant cigarette-smoking.” 

“ Now last week, while in a friend's rooms, I tried some 
“of his Barneys and liked it better than any other Tobacco 
“Td tried it seems to me rather a pity I did not 
“try Barucys before know I shall always 
“suggest Barneys Tobacco to a starter.” 


Beginners ordinarily find Parsons Pleasure, the mild 
Barneys, a good Tobacco to start with, and develop 
later to medium Barneys itself. Beyond, there is full- 
strength Punchbowle, cool, vigorous and utterly 
All three are obtainable in the famous 
patented “ EVERFRESH” Tin which maintains the 
tobacco in its pristine factory-fresh condition. 


BARNEY6 
EVER FRESH 


The Barneys “ EverFresn” Con- 
tainer takes the freshness and 
fragranee of the Blending Rooms 
to smokers thousands of miles away. 
Until you pull the Rubber 
Tab, atmospheric pressure 
keeps the “ EverFresu” 
Tin sealed and locked. No 
air can get inside to harm 
the Tobacco it contains. 







BARNEYS 


(Medium) Wherever in the World the 

Tin is opened, the smoker 

Pio eae will of a certainty en- 
(Fu — counter Factory - fresh 
PARSONS PLEASURE Barneys, as sweet, moist 
(Mild) and fragrant as on the day 


it was packed. 


2 Ti a 3 This “EverFresn” invention is 
-OZ. in exclusive amongst Tobaccos to those 
made by John Sinclair, Ltd. 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 





(155) > Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyue. ® 
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fect Hotection 


for both Books and 
ee ed Records 


Same 
O Unige™ 


Here is an idea for accommo- 
dating and protecting your 
Books and Gramophone 
Records. Illustration shows 
two Book Units and Two Record 
Units, but under the Globe 
Wernicke “Elastic” system you 
can have a set made up to suit 
your own requirements—say with 
three or more Book Units and one or 
more Record Units, or Units to 
take Monthly Magazines instead of 
Records. The Records, by the 
way, are protected- against warping. 
Capacity is 175 Records per shelf. 


Write for the NEW Catalogue of 
these British-made Bookcases, which 
are —‘* ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT 
NEVER FINISHED.” Ask for 20 BR. 


Price: Oak - £12 40 
Mahogany - £14 15 0 
eaesie Poiit ments if 
desired 


Tre Globe -Wervicke Co. sia 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS 
LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria St., S.W.1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2; MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 








IRI I OOTERE SE SERIO RE ROT RE TPE 







ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every’ room when used in 

conjunction with “ROYAL 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. Write for Book!et, 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
~*~ Beeston, Noits. 
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THE FAITH OF THE 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


Underlying all its work is one great article of faith— 
that in the operation of the Holy Spirit the Word of 
God has still its ancient power to change lives and to win 
men to Christ. Christian workers at home and abroad 
bear witness to its efficacy. 


The Sadhu Sundar Singh tells how one day he gave a 
Gospel of St. John to an Indian, who tore it into 
fragments. One of these, containing the words “ Ever- 
lasting Life,’’ and another, “* Bread of Life,”” were 
afterwards found by a “ Seeker.” . The words gripped 
this man’s imagination, and he felt he could not rest 
until he found the meaning. He made many enquiries, 
and discovered the words were Christian words. He 
was warned against reading them, but he said: “I 
must know more,” so he bought a copy of the New 
Testament. He found salvation and peace and joy, 
and is now a preacher of the Gospel in the Central 
Provinces. | 


The Sadhu says of himself: “‘ Through the Word of | 
God I was introduced to my Saviour; I knew Jesus | 
Christ through the Bible. When He revealed to me 

a sort of vision ] became converted, and I felt heaven 
on earth.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 








146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


























F EBRUARY. | 
This month derives its name from the | 
Februalia or expiatory sacrifices of the | 
Romans. These were sacrifices of atone- | 
ment or reparation, and the need for them | 
might not have been so great had more 
attention been paid to sacrifices of 
preparation. i 


To ensure that our children shall have every 
chance of growing up into good citizens 
and strong, useful members of the com- 
munity, we must make a sacrifice of 
preparation by providing the means for 
their education. The best way of doing | 
this is by means of a “ Standard” ! 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS | 
POLICY 


Write to-day for Prospectus ““A.C.3” 


he STANDARD [I LIFE 


SSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON © ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw. | 











HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH S 
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Prati’ 
PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intel- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 






Pocket Tin 
2/1 












































“The essence of | 
refinement _ 


=v 


Pratts 
HIGH TEST. PETROL 
& MOTOR OIL 


l ANGLO-AMBRICAN Olt COMPANY LTD., 36,QUEEN ANNES GATE, LONDON.S.WI 














The Bread — 
of Energy 





To keep your energy 
up and your waistline 
down, eat Vita-Weat in 
place of ordinary bread. 
The whole of the wheat berry, with all its 
vitamins, is in Vita-Weat—you can tell it 
by’ its honest wheaten taste. There is no 
fattening, under-cooked starch in Vita-Weat. 
It helps your digestion and naturally. corrects 
constipation, Start eating Vita-Weat and 
youll soon feel a change in yourself— 
youll be brighter, brisker, healthicr. Put 
Vita-Weat on the table, instead of- ordinary 


bread or toast, at every meal. 


Peek Frean’s 





Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


Made by 


PEEK FREAN 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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The Books of To-day. - 


Every book you want to read can be obtained through 
the Circulating Library of The Times Book Club. And 
just when you want to read it. There is no waiting for 
a book that does not happen to be on the shelves. The 
unique feature of this library is that, subject to the tew 
exceptions and conditions mentioned in the prospectus, 
any book not on the Library shelves when you ask for it 


will be specially bought for you from the Publishers. 








Motors deliver in most districts 20 miles around 
London. In town there is a delivery once a day, and in 
some parts twice daily. 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS HAVE SAID: 


Printed by Permission. 


“T wish to express my appreciation of the 
service of which I have for many years made 
use. Not to have ever grumbled would be in- 
human, but the occasions for grumbling have 
been few—and not all real.” 


“T have never subscribed to a Library by 
which I have been better (or so well) served. 
I have had practically every book I have asked 
for by return—a service one gets nowhere else.” 


“1 find it is twenty-four years ago (January, 
1906) that I received the first parcel of books 
from The Times Library. May I congratulate 
you on the efficient service you have given over 
this long period.” 


Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to 
The Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


and Circulating Library, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 


And at 26 College Green, Bristol. | 
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De luxe 
Cruises 


Magical Mosques’ and 
stately Minarets .... 
historical ruins and teem- 
ing bazaars. Cruise along 
the golden shores of the 
Mediterranean this Spring 
aboard the world’s most 
luxuriously appointed 


— liner, ‘‘ Arandora By the world s most delightful 
et cruising liner 


2 days. 670 mies. To “ARANDORA 





Spain, Corsica, Italy, w 
Malta, Aegean Ses, Hails STAR 
(for Jerusalem), Egypt . 2 
and Algeria. No liner in the world so effec- 
April 12 to May 6. 24 tively combines charm with com- 
days. 6,408 miles. To fort and luxury as the “ Aran- 
Spain, Tunis, Turkey, dora Star.” Every State-room a 
Greece, Italy and Aegean Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear 
Sea. Games Decks, Open-Air Swim- 
May 7 to May 30. 22 ming Pool, etc. 
days. 5,816 miles. To Write for full particulars of all 
Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, “ Arandora Star’? Cruises including 
Venice and Algeria. to Norway and Northern Capitals in 

Summer. 

LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1 (Gerrard 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: 10, Water Street; and Principal Tourist Agents. 























NEW CATALOGUES 


We have issued this year, or will be shortly issuing, 
the following Catalogues. They will be sent post free 
to any address on receipt of a postcard. 


No. 340. Second-hand and New Scientific Books 
and Publications of Learned Societies, including 
a section of Portraits of Scientists and a list. of 
the Scientific Publications of W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 

110 pp. 
No. 341. Second-hand Books, Classics, History, 
Literature, Art, etc., including the Libraries of the 
late H. V. MACHNAGHTEN, sometime Vice- 
Provost of Eton College, and R. D. HICKS, joint- 
editor with F. SUSEMIHL of “ Aristotles” 
Politics, Book I-V. 90 pp. 


No. 342. Sanskrit and Pali Literature and Eastern 
Religion and Folk-Lore. 66 pp. 
A Selected List of important Books in new condition 
offered at greatly reduced prices. 24 pp. 





In Preparation. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
PUBLICATIONS OF W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 


The above are typical of the regular catalogues we send 
out post. free.to any address. If you are not already on 
our Mailing List, send your name and address, together 
with the subjects you are interested in, and we will send 
you catalogues regularly, 








W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


Bookseilers & Publishers, 


Cambridge, England. 


Telephone: 862. Telegrams and Cables: Heffer Cambridge. 
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No Christianity 
without Compassion 


expressed in deeds of loving help has ever been 
effective. 


Medical Missions make the teaching of the Gospel 
live before mankind. 


The staff of 48 doctors and nurses working under the 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


together with hundreds of trained assistants, brought 
healing to 377,000 afflicted people in L.M.S. mission 
fields last year. YOU are asked to share in the 
support of this great Christian work. 


A large increase of contributions is urgently sought 
during Medical Missions Week (Feb. 9-16) to maintain 


this year’s service. 


Become a fellow worker. 


Send your gift to the Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 
Secretary, L.M.S., Livingstone House, Broadway, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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News of the Week 


The Naval Conference 
T had been expected that at the Naval Conference on 
Tuesday the latest British proposal would be pitted 
against the French “ transactional” proposal. This did 
not happen. It was decided, after all, to discuss the 
French proposal by itself. This involves more delay, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the French delegation 
will be unwilling to go beyond the compromise contained 
in their present proposal. We must face the fact, however, 
that there is a certain dissonance in regard to the character 
and objective of the Commission. France, with character- 
istic precision, seems to be reminding us all the time 
that the Covenant antedated the Peace Pact and is the 
hub which must carry all the spokes of the wheel. Great 
Britain, without wishing to dispute so admirable a senti- 
ment, brings in the Peace Pact as an instrument of com- 
plementary authority which has a particular pertinence 
at a Conference where the United States, not a member 
of the League, is represented. 
* * * * 








A certain consequence flows from these variants in 


emphasis. France desires to link the London Conference | 


exclusively with the future Disarmament Conference of the 


League, and to allow it no separate validity. On this 
line of reasoning she would like to decide upon the prin- 
ciples in London, and leave over the discussion of figures 
to the Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference. When we write we do not know enough 
to describe the feelings of the United States on the subject, 
but we shall be surprised if she does not come down on the 
side of obvious convenience, and of what many people 
will call common sense, rather than on that of the French 
logic. 
* * * * 

The Cancellation of Naval Building 

The decision of the Government to cancel two cruisers 
in the 1929-80 programme was announced in a strangely 
informal manner which has caused much criticism. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha asked a question about naval con- 
struction in the House of Commons, and received an 
answer in writing. He had not starred his question, and 
therefore an oral answer could not be given. Certainly 
a slip of paper handed to a private member was a very 
odd way of making so important an announcement ; 
but the Government say that they had taken their decision 
only that morning, and that this was the earliest oppor- 
tunity they had for making it known. They add that 
they were careful to send the information to the Press 
at once instead of waiting as usual till the next day. 
One of the cruisers had to be cancelled in any case, 
owing to the understanding with the United States. 
The abandonment of the other is said to be due partly 
to economy and partly to a desire to impress the Naval 
Conference. As a “ gesture,” surely, it was very badly 
stage-managed. All we can hope is that foreigners will 
be impressed by our ingenuous incapacity for making 
a parade of a good deed. 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s Policy 

Mr. Baldwin made a very important speech to the 
Jnionist Party on Wednesday. He began by com- 
plaining of the veil which the Government threw over 
their relations with Russia—which so far as he ceuld 
judge, were humiliating—and over their policy at the 
Naval Conference. Why did not the Government express 
the horror which they must feel at the religious perse- 
cution in Russia? Why did they fail to give proper 
publicity to their cancellation of naval building? Had 
not the Labour Party always advocated openness ? 
Turning to unemployment, Mr. Baldwin pointed out 
that unemployment was increasing “by leaps and 
bounds,” although there were no trade disputes, and that 
the cost of living had risen. He could not forget the 
cries of “ murderer!” and “liar!” when Unionist 
Ministers were responsible for employment. Then the 
Trade Unions put politics first; now there was a cry 


_for the non-political treatment of unemployment. He 


was afraid that this was impossible, as the Government 
did not believe in his remedy, which was the extension 
of Safeguarding. 

*% * * 

Safeguarding, he said, provided the “‘ modern artillery ” 
of trade. With its help Great Britain could bargain 
with other Governments which put high tariffs on our 
goods. The present Government preferred to use bows 
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and arrows. As for the proposed “ tariff truce” he 
said that he would have nothing to do with it. Safe- 
guarding was the only way. The Government of the 
day ought to accept the responsibility of determining 
what industries should be safeguarded, and not leave 
the responsibility to a tribunal. The Rationalization 
of industries should not be merely domestic, but should 
be spread all over the Empire. It was no answer to 
say that the industries of the Dominions and our own 
were in keen competition, for in other parts of the world 
amalgamations and working arrangements overflowed 
domestic boundaries. Imperial Rationalization should 
depend on Safeguarding, on Preferences, on the exchange 
of skilled labour, and on combined research. There should 


be no taxes on food. 
* * x * 


Referring to the movement to turn the Empire into 
an economic unit guarded by a tariff wall (Lord Beaver- 
brook’s proposal) Mr. Baldwin described it as a matter 
“for the distant future.” If the country would give 
the Unionist Party a mandate to act as he himself pro- 
posed, there would be “a great victory for Unionism 
within two years.”” He then mentioned a Unionist policy 
for agriculture which is in the making, but said he would 
disclose it in another speech. Mr. Baldwin’s curt re- 
pudiation of the advice of the Geneva Economic Con- 
ference is a disappointment. A tariff war is a hindrance 
to peace. And we are confident that no stable Imperial 
development can be the result of tariffs. The develop- 
ment must be by means universally accepted. To 
Preferences we can make no objection so long as they 
are a knocking down of existing tariff walls and, therefore, 
an approach to freer trade. We happen to have written 
on the working of retaliation this week in an article 
on Free Trade. We cannot join in Mr. Baldwin’s praise 
of his modern artillery. The charge too often blows 


out of those guns through the breech. 
* * * * 


Church and State 

At the Chureh Assembly on Wednesday the Archbishop 
of York described the sadly unsatisfactory relations 
between Church and State, and asked for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to report. The Bishop of Durham, 
who has greatly changed his views, flatly demanded 
Disestablishment. The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
with statesmanlike moderation, and the motion for a 
Commission to be appointed by the Archbishops was 
carried by a large majority. It must be noted that while 
the Bishop of Durham has changed in one direction the 
Archbishop of York has changed in the other. The 
latter said that since his ‘“‘ Life and Taberty ” days he had 
come to attach more importance to the Establishment. 
That is an attitude with which we entirely sympathize. 
We think that the direct association of the nation with the 
Christian faith is a great asset, and in this controversy 
we desire to remember the interests of the nation as well 
as the interests of the Church. No doubt the Establish- 
ment has become an obstacle to what Archbishop 
Davidson called the “ inalienable right” of the Church 
to its own spiritual direction. It may be that the Church 
pays too high a price for the advantages of the Establish- 
ment. That remains to be determined. We trust that 
it will be discovered, after all, that adjustments are 
possible which will make the price reasonable. 

* * * * 

The New Regime in Spain 

The change-over in Spain has not yet revealed any 
solution of the political and constitutional problem which 
baffled General Primo de Rivera. He was baffled by the 
passive resistance of all the politically-minded ; and then 
the mere threat to restore constitutional normality was 


Siete 


enough to induce the Army leaders to oust him. That 
the ex-Dictator was alive to the “ political” ferment 
in the Army is shown by the seeret circular of the Ministry 
of the Army on January 81st, which has now been 


published. We must assume that the document js 
authentic. General Berenguer has formed a colourless 


Cabinet, of which the only interesting name is the Duke 
of Alba, who is at the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
but is expected to be transferred to the revived Ministry 
of State (Foreign Affairs). The late Dictator’s unpopular 
decrees with regard to students and lawyers have been 
incontinently revoked, and at present the King and his 
personal subordinates hold the country well in hand. 
Republican murmurings, however, cannot be disregarded, 
x ot * * 

The New Government in Mexico 

On Wednesday the new President of Mexico was 
inaugurated. Don Pascual Ortiz Rubio has published 
the list of his Cabinet, and the most striking appoint- 
ment is that of his predecessor, Sefior Portes. Gil, as the 
new Minister. of the Interior. No longer is Mexico “ on 
trial before the world,” as an American Secretary of 
State was able to say with some reason a few years 


ago. The great change in point of “ security ” is mainly 
due to American official opinion as shaped and 


directed by Mr. Dwight Morrow, the United States 
Ambassador. After the inauguration a shot was fired 
at the new President who was wounded in the jaw. 
* * a * 

The Monument at Serajevo 

When it was announced at the end of last week that 
a monument was to be unveiled at Serajevo to the 
murderer of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, it was at 
first difficult to believe the report. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment have disclaimed responsibility for this offence, but 
have also professed their inability to interfere with the 
liberty of its authors. From the Yugoslav Government, 
this does not sound convincing. When the citizens of a 
State propose publicly to insult another State it is possible 
for a Government much less autceratie than the present 
Yugoslav Dictatorship to restrain them. 

; * * x * 
India 

The best news from India just now is no news. And 
when we remember the pessimistic prophecies about what 
would result from the Nationalist policy of mass dis- 
obedience it is a thankful task to say that there is little 
to report from India. Everybody who has studied Indian 
politics knows that the moderates, whose voice ought 
now to be making itself heard from one end of India to 
the other, cannot be counted upon to organize themselves 
and act energetically. Either their circumstances are 
too difficult for them or they lack such’a driving force 
as would enable them to tackle even less diffieult condi- 
tions. With this reservation it must be gladly 
admitted that they are rallying to the personal leadership 
of the Viceroy, whom they trust and admire. 

* * x * 

Lords and Commons 


The Government have done well not to mount their 
high horse and engage in a Constitutional tilting match 
with the House of Lords. A Constitutional controversy, 
while the Naval Conference is sitting and the Government 
have many critical tasks in hand, would be a perfect 
nuisance. It will be remembered that the Lords intro- 
duced two important amendments into the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill. They substituted for Miss 
Bondfield’s tests in regard to those “ genuinely secking 
work ” the wording of the tests used by the Railway 
Trade Unions, and they imposed upon the whole Bill 
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a time limit of one year. The Government decided to 
reject the amendment of the tests but to accept the 
principle of a time limit, though they insisted upon 
three years instead of one. The Lords on Wednesday 
expressed their satisfaction with this solution. 

* * * * 

It seems to us fairly obvious that the Lords are still 
in possession of much greater powers than the critics 
of the Parliament Act have generally admitted. It 
is a very long process to pass any legislation over their 
heads, and no Government would face the delay and the 
revenges which Time brings unless they were absolutely 
confident of their position. In the present case the 
Government would certainly have lost their Bill if they had 
unduly resisted the Lords. They had already weakened 
their position by hesitating as to whether they should 
or should not use the opportunity which the Speaker 
gave them of treating the Bill as privileged. Lord 
Parmoor has been abused for having said that the 
function of the Lords was confined to making suggestions, 
but we gather from a full report of his words which 
appears in the Manchester Guardian that he did not do 
anything so foolish as to commit himself to the statement 
that the Lords have no general function of revision. 
The Lords have distinctly revised the Insurance Bill 
which is to be definitely marked as an experiment. As, 
however, the Government always admitted its experi- 


mental nature, honours are easy. 
* * * * 


The Unemployment Debate 

Our Parliamentary correspondent has discussed Mr. 
Thomas’s gloomy speech in the House of Commons on 
Monday about unemployment. An increase of 100,000 
in the numbers of the unemployed, as the result of the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, is a dreadful prospect. 
Even now the numbers are almost exactly 100,000 higher 
than a year ago. At all events Mr. Thomas deserves 
great credit for his courage in refusing to minimize the 
facts. A point of particular interest in the debate was 
the speculation of Sir Herbert Samuel that the insurance 
schemes themselves, by checking the fluidity of labour, 
are tending to perpetuate the evils they were intended 
to ease. Was it not also possible, he asked, that employers 
were tempted by the existence of insurance to stop work 
occasionally, and transfer to the taxpayer the burden of 
maintaining the workers? He advised the Government 
to stimulate the staple trades and make Empire develop- 
ment real. This really required the co-operation of all 
the parties. We quite agree, and welcome Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s conclusion that a positive invitation must come 
from the Government. Mr. Baldwin’s speech, however, 


is an impediment. 
* * * * 


The Coal Bill 

The Cabinet had an anxious consultation on Tuesday 
before they decided to postpone Part I of the Coal Bill. 
Their decision was wise, as their friendly relations with 
the Liberals, who demanded the postponement, will 
almost ensure the passage of the Bill. Nevertheless, the 
miners are restive as they are afraid that the temporary 
absence of the quota may prevent the industry from 
being able to pay the necessary wages. If a struggle 
comes between the Government and the Liberals it will 


come later on the quota. 
* * * * 


The Canal Boats Bill 

The Canal Boats Bill which was given its second 
reading in the House of Commons on Friday, January 31st, 
is too drastic. It prohibits children from living on board 
the barges in order that they may be properly educated, 
may be brought up in healthier surroundings and may 


be saved from “ child-labcur.” Certainly the education 
of the moving population of the barges presents great 
difficulties, but religious workers have been making 
very promising efforts to meet those difficulties. Those 
who say that barges are unhealthy do not understand 
that life in a vessel, even a small vessel, is really an open- 
air life. One need only observe the barge children to 
be convinced of their health and intelligence. The 
help they give to their fathers and mothers in working 
the locks cannot seriously be called child-labour. The 
effect of the Bill would be to banish from the barges 
not only the children but also the mothers. Then 
every father would have to support himself in the barge 
and pay for another establishment on shore. We suspect 
that his divided wages would procure for his wife and 
children a much less healthy life than they have now. 
* * * * 


Cotton 

The statement of policy issued by the Joint Committee 
of Cotton Trade Organizations in Manchester on Tuesday 
is a welcome response to Mr. Thomas’s speech at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Committee will help in 
comprehensive schemes for the improvement of trade, 
and will set up a Trade Development Committee for 
research. It will also encourage amalgamations as “a 
first step towards the elimination of waste.” Referring 
to the problem of distribution the Chairman said that 
there were “three thousand firms all struggling for 
existence in the face of keen and highly organized com- 
petition,” and he summed up his policy in the statement 
that “‘by combined efforts between producers and 
distributors, trade which is not now being done can be 
obtained and trade which is being lost can be kept.” 
Individual Manchester firms have, perhaps, still to be 
convinced, but undoubtedly such an official statement 
by a body of great authority will do much to advance 
the right policy—Reorganization to eliminate waste and, 
above all, better organized salesmanship. 

a x: * * 
Syon and ‘“‘ Snowdonia” 

On Tuesday the Middlesex County Council resolved 
to spare Syon Park and to find another site for the 
central sewage works. Once again, the power of that 
indeterminate force, public opinion, has been demon- 
strated. That it is a power for good is strikingly con- 
firmed every day, and it will remain so as long as demo- 
cracy is given the leadership to which it is entitled. 
In the present instance, the Duke of Northumberland, 
owner of the land, was naturally the first to protest— 
privately. He received valuable support from The Times, 
which published an article describing the famous riverside 
view of the Park, as also from the President of the Royal 
Academy, the Director of Kew Gardens, and spokesmen 
of various organizations whose raison @étre is the pro- 
tection of places of beauty from destruction. These 
organizations have been agreeably active lately, and their 
quest for possible sites for a National Park in Wales 
deserves success. The present suggestion is “‘ Snowdonia.” 
For scenic and historical reasons this seems an excellent 
choice. Dr. W. Gardner, a keen advocate of the scheme, 
suggested in the Manchester Guardian of Monday a way of 
getting over the obstacles of land ownership and mining 
rights. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. on 
December 12th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101}; on Wednesday week, 100{% ; a year ago, 
1023; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86} ; 
on Wednesday weck, 86} ; a year ago, 91g. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 753 ; on Wednesday week, 
75}; a year ago, 804. : 
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The Progtess of the Conference 


HE public has been inclined to complain that the 
Naval Conference is an unconscionable time, not 
in dying, but in beginning. But really the procedure 
so far has been a good illustration of the truth that 
the business of a Conference is to confer. The necessity 
of finding formulas of disarmament which will win the 
willing assent, not merely the grudging compliance, of 
every nation has never been lost sight of. 

When the Prime Minister was in the United States 
he might have been expected to consider only the American 
point of view—a large enough subject in itself. He 
might have justified such exclusiveness by saying that 
he only wanted a starting point. But he and the Presi- 
dent were wiser than expectation, and on every possible 
occasion insisted more upon the need of universality 
than upon their own: immediate means of “ getting 
together.” So it has been again at the Conference in 
London. The British, American and Japanese delegates 
have, no doubt, felt that France has been putting an 
undue emphasis upon physical guarantees of her security.. 
They have felt that she has carried over into the new 
epoch of the Peace Pact too large a part of the thinking 
which belonged to the epoch of the Balance of Power. 
But however strongly they may have felt on that point 
they have kept the sentiment under as irrelevant. France 
is here to confer; she must be satisfied as much as 
everybody else ; otherwise all will be lost. 

If it be said that France has got a good deal of her 
own way, the answer is that she has got no more than is 
necessary for an all-round agreement. Her case has 
been presented with exceptional ability by M. Tardicu, 
and it is a pleasure to be able to write down our con- 
viction that though he has taken he has also sincerely 
given. The truth is that if France had been as suspicious 
of other countries as she was at the last sitting of the 
Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament Conference, 
she would not have gone nearly so far as she has gone 
in her latest proposal which was presented on Tuesday, 

In giving credit to France it must not be forgotten 
how much political facts have tended to maintain her 
suspicion. For example, when the French and British 
experts patched up the “ Anglo-French compromise,” 
there was a shout of indignation in the United States. 
That indignation was, of course, natural, for the com- 
promise proposed the very thing which the United 
States had curtly rejected at the Three Power Naval 
Conference at Geneva in 1927. When, however, it was 
recognized that the Anglo-French compromise was 
impracticable, Great Britain and the United States 
proceeded to prepare another way to agreement. Then 
France in turn took alarm. “ An Anglo-French sugges- 
tion,” she said in effect, ‘“‘was spurned. Why should 
we be expected to be pleased with this new Anglo-Amer- 
ican suggestion which pays very little attention to France’s 
traditional views about the proper means for her naval 
defence ?” 

Well, as we have seen, M. Tardieu has put these mem- 
ories away. He has acted on the assumption, and 
we believe in the real conviction, that the preliminary 
Anglo-American arrangement between the President 
and Mr. MacDonald was precisely what it was declared 
to be—an earnest attempt to make it possible for all 
the great naval nations to agree without the sacrifice of 
the interests of any of them. 

What the Conference is now trying to do is to meet 
French wishes without allowing them to sterilize the 
proposed guarantees—mainly Anglo-Amcrican—that the 
reduction of naval strength shall be a reality. M. 


Tardieu is evidently quite in a mood to be convinced; 
when it is proved to him that the French proposals 
may have unpremeditated results he seems to be ready 
to give way. He holds what he can, but he is innocent 
of obstruction. The effect may be seen in the French 
“* ‘Transactional ”’ proposal. 

In essence this proposal is by no means new. It igs 
well known that whereas Great Britain would prefer a 
limitation of tonnage for each category of ships, France 
has long held out for a global tonnage. She thinks it is 
enough to fix the tonnage for a whole Navy, leaving every 
nation free to distribute the permitted tonnage among the 
various categories as it thinks fit. As, however, global 
tonnage was considered to be the enemy of parity she 
proposed a compromise—a “ transaction ”’—by which each 
category should have a maximum, and no category could 
be made too strong by the transference of ships from 
other categories. In any case the global tonnage must 
not be exceeded and due notice must be given of 
transfers. 

Great Britain, in collaboration with the United States, 
having accepted the doctrine of parity, naturally pursues 
this policy by insisting upon the necessity of getting as 
many fixed points as possible. Her argument, which 
seems to us perfectly sound, is that if any nation is allowed 
to substitute a smaller number of large ships for a larger 
number of small ships the whole idea of parity will be lost 
in the shifting sands of fresh calculations. 

France has yielded sufficiently to that argument to say 
that though she must adhere to her principle of global 
tonnage, she will agree to splitting up the tonnage into 
six classes of ships, including two classes of cruisers. She 
thinks that the distinction between large and small cruisers 
will work in with the British plan. 

‘Security ” is a very shy bird, easily frightened away, 
and it is a promising sign that France, even while 
considering her own security in hard terms of ships and 
men and guns and such military alliances as come within 
the compass of the League, is quite alive to the danger of 
other nations being frightened just as she has for gener- 
ations been frightened herself. The true dogma of 
security is that no State should pile up its means of 
defence so far as to create a sense of insecurity in any 
other State. Too far East is bound to become West. 

In looking at this matter we have been trying to see 
it, as far as possible, from the French point of view, but 
we are satisfied that the best kind of security—the “ safest 
security,” so to say—depends not upon material guaran- 
tees, but upon the Peace Pact, and upon all the apparatus 
of arbitration which will be its sequel. The bold course, 
which some people would call the “risky ” course, is 
really much the least dangerous. When great navies 
exist there is always a danger that they will be used. 

The British “ counter-proposal” is only a refining 
upon the latest French proposal. Its defect in French 
eyes is no doubt that it contains no mention of any trans- 
ference of tonnage to or from the submarine class. Of 
course, Great Britain could not make any suggestion of 
that sort because officially she is pledged to the abolition 
of submarines. How strong the British desire for 
abolition is is proved by the decision of the Government 
to cancel three submarines of this year’s programme and 
to suspend work on all the others. On the whole the 
procedure is very much like that which was described 
by General Dawes when he said that his discussion with 
Mr. MacDonald was like lighting a series of little bonfires, 
but taking great care to put out each bonfire before the 
next was lighted. 
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The Laws of the British Commonwealth 


ENERAL SMUTS, before making his recent 
remarkable speeches in Canada about the future 

of the British Commonwealth of Nations, may have 
seen the proofs of a Report which has just been published. 
If he did not see the proofs his warnings were as prophetic 
as they were timely. The Report is that of the Conference 
on the Operation of Dominion Legislation and Merchant 
Shipping Legislation. The Conference met in October 
last year as a result of ‘the declaration of the Imperial 


Conference of 1926 that all the Dominion Governments: 


had“ equal status” ‘with the Government of Great 
Britain. Obviously this declaration did not » square 
with a great many old statutes, some of which date 
back to a time when there was in the strictest sense 
“government from Downing Street.” Most of the 
members of the Conference were lawyers, and their task 
was to report upon the provisions by which the King’s 
assent is required for certain Dominion legislation, 
for the extra-territorial legislation. of the Dominions, 
for the Colonial Laws Validity Act and for Merchant 
Shipping Legislation. 
Here is a case in which it is essential to make the 
ideas of statesmen prevail over the adjustings and 
parings and patchings of legalistic, formal, or pedantic 
minds. It is only too easy to drive a coach and four 
through most of the laws under which Great Britain 
and the Dominions carry on their common life; but the 
way of caution is surely the way which has always been 
characteristic of Great. Britain—not to seek out trouble, 
not to invent grievances in order to remedy them, but 
rather to meet each emergency as it arises. ' 
To begin with, it seems to us that the Report of the 
Conference has ignored the reminder which Lord Balfour 
was careful to give in 1926, that equality of status does 
not necessarily mean equality of function. The members 
of the Conference seem to have asked themselves in 
reference to each law: “Is this law consistent with 
absolute equality in every respect?” When they could 
not say “ yes” to that question they proposed that the 
whole law should forthwith be rewritten. Such a method- 


is to encourage the manifestations of a morbid nationalism 
of which General Smuts complained. 

Nothing, we admit, is more desirable than that ‘every 
Dominion should have every bit of freedom which it 
demands from extraneous interference. Yet it is equally 
desirable for the good of the world that the British 
Commonwealth should hold together and, on all the: 
great issues of civilization, speak with one voice. If 
in the pursuit of a pedantic nationalism unity disappears, 
one of the greatest causes in the world is sacrificed. We 
are convinced that if the people of every Dominion 
were shown clearly the real danger which there is of 
losing unity they would be not only ready but anxious 
to make the small necessary concessions—concessions, 
after all, in theory rather than in practice. 

The Commonwealth is now held together by only 
one real tie—the Crown—and because this great symbol 
alone influences the parts to cleave together it has an 
importance (and in a proper sense a majesty) which 
has not belonged to it since the period of autocratic 
rule. To encourage, as the Conference does, every 
Prime Minister of every Dominion to tender his inde- 
pendent advice to the Sovereign would be to put 
an unbearable strain upon the Monarchy. 

Fortunately, this Report is not more than a body of 
suggestions which will come before the Imperial Con- 
ference. When the Imperial Conference deals with 
them it will, no doubt, find itself on the broad road to the 
establishment of a permanent Imperial Central Authority. 
We do not mean that there will be any kind of full Imperial 
Conference always sitting in London, but there might 
well be a Permanent Secretariat. Advice to His Majesty 
must somehow be sorted out and unified before it is 
presented to him as “ the advice of his Ministers.” 

The Report urges that Merchant Shipping Legislation 
must remain unified for the whole Empire “ because 
shipping is a world-wide interest.” We wish that the 
members of the Conference had applied the same reasoning 
to every one of the subjects which they have 
examined. 


Mediaeval Europe 


FPVHE remark made by Signor Mussolini, the other day, 

that he is determined to remove from the big towns 
in Italy the Customs barriers which “ give foreigners a sense 
of living in the Middle Ages,” is pertinent to the wider 
question of economic relations in Europe. To a citizen 
of the United States, the analogy presents itself at once, 
When are we Europeans going to appreciate the fact that 
tariff barriers between States make Europe “ resemble 
nothing so muchas a group of mediaeval fortified camps, 
designed to impede progress”? This phrase is taken 
from Lord D’Abernon’s preface to the valuable little book* 
in which Sir Clive Morrison-Bell, M.P.—‘‘ an undis- 
tinguished back-bencher” he styles himself—engraves 
upon our minds the folly of economic nationalism. This 
book is designed to make the ordinary reader bestir him- 
self on a question which calls insistently for an informed 
public opinion. That the popular instinct in this country 
is sound on this question of economic disarmament was 
demonstrated at the Election last year; since then, 
however, the cylinders of the tatterdemalion Press have 
been discharging their poison gas about Protection—in the 
interest of certain manufacturers. It is well that some 
such antidote as this should be administered. 





* Tariff Walls: A European Orusade. By Sir Clive Morrison- 
Bell. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


Here we have a visible picture of European trade 
conditions to-day; a record of the travels of the model 
Map of Europe, showing the relative height of the tariff 
walls, through which Sir Clive Morrison-Bell has illus- 
trated in London, Manchester, Liverpool, Paris, Geneva, 
Vienna, Prague, Budapest, etc., even in the lions’ den 
of the United States Tariff Commission, our chronic 
mediaevalism. Everywhere he received encouragement 
in his crusade, most of all from Sir Montague Norman, 
who “ gave the map its first chance ” by exhibiting it in 
the Parlour of the Bank of England, and in Geneva 
where he had a 50,000 “ gate.” Only in Paris, apparently, 
did certain sections of the Press interpret this legon de 
choses as another ruse of perfidious Albion ! 

Sir Clive points no moral. None is needed. He 
presumes, however, as anyone must do who has ever 
thought about mass psychology, that when the public 
in every country begins 
“to be seized with the idea that thoy are prevented from enjoying 
to tho full the necessaries of life, because they are walled in as 
though with a brick wall, the further idea might begin to take root, 
namely, that it might not be a very difficult operation by a con- 
certed effort to knock a few bricks off the top of these walls.” 

And, finally, he broaches the notion of a “ tariff 
holiday,” making it quite clear that for us in Great 
Britain “a tariff holiday just now might almost be 
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described as heads we win, tails they lose.” Here at last, 
the tariff truce, for which Mr. Graham has been pressing, 
is shown in its true light. It would be an international 
agreement, not as it has been misrepresented in interested 
quarters, to stabilize all tariff barriers as they are, but to 


—— 
ro 


stop further suicidal bricklaying—revision of tariffs 
downwards is clearly provided for—and so ensure a pause 
during which clear thinking may dispel some of the mists 
created by economic nationalism. Here is a great 
chance of knocking off a few bricks, 


The Week in Parliament 


NHE debate on Empire Free Trade last week turned 
out to be a capital entertainment, with Mr. Lloyd 
George as star performer. But it did not substantially 
advance the projects of Lord Beaverbrook. The most 
interesting speech came from Mr. Wise, who once again 
developed his proposals for the bulk purchase of raw 
commodities by the State. Superficially the idea is 
attractive, and few members of the House of Commons 
are capable of presenting a case so lucidly and cogently 
as its principal advocate. Consequently it is hardly 
surprising that, in these days of economic stress, it 
should be gaining ground rapidly. But the dangers 
inherent in State trading ought not to be overlooked. 
Every time there was a rise in the price of bread a tornado 
of abuse would break over the head of the Government 
of the day. And if a deal were put through by the 
Control Board with, for example, the Argentine, for an 
exchange of wheat and manufactured articles, it would 
certainly be represented as a serious blow to Canadian 
farmers, and could not fail to jeopardize the cause of 
Imperial economic co-operation, and, indeed, of Imperial 
unity in every sphere. There is, however, a growing 
disposition on the part of members of the present House of 
Commons to consider Mr. Wise’s scheme on its merits, 
as a business rather than a political proposition ; and the 
Government will probably be invited to set up a Committee 
to examine the whole question in the light of contemporary 
developments in world marketing, and War experience. 
Monday’s unemployment debate was, perhaps, the 
most depressing of the whole series which has taken 
place since 1920. Mr. Thomas began by telling, worse 
than usual, the old, old story. The Channel tunnel, the 
Lower Thames tunnel, twenty-ton wagons, steel sleepers, 
and coal for Canada, were each trotted out in turn, given, as 
it were, a House of Common’s airing, and put back again. 


In Defence 
XII.—What 


[Abbot Butler is a distinguished Benedictine scholar, and 
was Abbot of Downside from 1906 to 1922. He is the author of 
Benedictine Monachism, Western Mysticism, and other works. ] 


i hy seems that the best method of approach to this 

somewhat difficult question will be to hear what the 
mystics themselves say about it, rather than to start 
from the speculations of others, be they psychologists, 
metaphysicians, or theologians. 

The long line of real mystics give a clear and, on 
the whole, consistent account; and as it is impossible 
to hear them all, one or two of the most outstanding 
and best accredited representatives will be allowed 
to speak briefly in behalf of all the race. A more repre- 
sentative figure could hardly be found than the great 
Spanish mystic, St. John of the Cross. The following 
brief pieces are picked out from many cited in my book, 
Western Mysticism (p. 12 and pp. 216-24) :— 


‘“The end I have in view is the divine embracing, the union of 
the soul with the divine Substance. In this loving and obscure 
knowledge God unites Himself with the soul eminently and 
divinely. . . . This knowledge consists in a certain contact of the 
soul with the Divinity, and it is God Himself who is then felt and 
tasted, though not manifestly and distinctly, as it will be in glory. 
. . . We believe that this touch is most substantial, and that the 
Substance of God touches ¢he substance of the soul.. The sweetness 


Members who had been steadily sinking into deeper gloom, 
became restless. And then, suddenly, Mr. Thomas pulled 
himself together and gave us a penetrating and most 
courageous analysis of our industrial position. 

He shook the House out of the lethargic resentment 
which his opening remarks had engendered by announcing 
that the unemployment figures were about to rise by 
another 18,000, and that before the end of this month 
there would be an increase of at least 100,000 on the 
register. He asked whether the existing methods in the 
cotton trade, “ where there is over-capitalization, where 
spindles are on a basis of two or two and a half times 
more than ought to be the case, all requiring to be brought 
down to an economic basis, with hundreds of units all 
competing one against another and cutting one another’s 
throats, with no organized buying agency, and no dispo- 
sition to face facts,” were calculated to check the weekly 
rise in the unemployment figures, and answered his 
question with an emphatic negative. 

Much the same arguments, declared Mr. Thomas, with 
growing emphasis, could be applied to the steel industry, 
although here a measure of rationalization was being 
carried through. And the motor industry was in some 
respects the worst of all. The figures which he gave were 
certainly astonishing. Out of 6,500,000 cars produced last 
year, this country with twenty-seven different concerns 
produced only 211,000. The remedy lay in rationalization, 
but that must involve considerable initial displacements, 
of labour. Of constructive ideas the speech was entirely 
barren. It was almost a cry of despair. But it is some 
satisfaction to know that the fundamental realities of 
our industrial situation are beginning to be realized by 
the Government, and that the Lord Privy Seal, at any 
rate, is not afraid to expose them to the public gaze. 

WatTcuMan, 


of the Faith 


Mysticism Is 
of delight which this touch occasions baffles all description. . . . It 
is the contact of pure substances, of the soul and the Divinity.” 
Similarly, the well-known English mystic, Fr. Augustine 
Baker, says of this union of the soul with God in the 
highest mystical experience, “it is a real experimental 
perception of God’s divine presence in the depth and centre 
of the spirit.”” Such as these, though not always expressed 
with like clearness, are in kind the accounts the mystics 
give of their experiences. And the problem of mysticism 
is the validity of such claims: that the mystics whole- 
heartedly believe them to be true will not be questioned ; 
but are they true in fact, or are they illusion? On the 
answer to this question hangs the whole case of mysticism. 
It must then be recognized that at all times and in 
many ways the idea of communion with the Deity, 
and the effort to achieve it, and the conviction of the 
individual that he has achieved it, are common features 
in religions of all kinds, and are among the most universal 
expressions of the religious consciousness. The vast 


majority of such claims must be set aside as unreal, 
as states brought about by artificial physical means, by 
hypnotic. suggestion, by hysteria, 


by overwrought 
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religious excitement, and are no more than bouts of 
emotional sensible devotion. It is not to be denied that 
the mystics are in bad company, The question is: From 
all the welter of unpromising stuff, do the experiences of 
the great mystics stand out with such distinction and such 
compelling force as to impose themselves by their quality ; 
so that they constitute a class apart, able to carry the weight 
of their tremendous claim, and to assert its validity ? 
For myself, I believe that it is so. And it may be worth 
while to point out that so modern a psychologist as 
the late William James, in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience, is by no means prepared to rule out off-hand 
this claim of the mystics: he looks on it as an open 
question, to be decided by the evidence—and the only 
evidence is that of the mystics. 





If we come to face the question: What is it, if true, 
that may be supposed to take place in such a union, 
such a contact, with the Deity as the mystics claim to 
have experienced ? the answer may perhaps be put at its 
simplest by recourse to the old texts of the New Testament 
on the indwelling of God in the souls of the just. The 
words of Jesus Christ, that He and the Father will come to 
such a one and make their abode with him; and those 
of St. Paul that the body of the regenerate is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, who is in them, are taken in Catholic 
theology, and in old-fashioned Protestant theology, 
not as being mere beautiful poetic ways of speaking, 
but as being the simple truth of fact: in the regenerate 
sowl-that is in the state of grace, God dwells, and in an 
especial way, the Holy Ghost; St. Thomas says “ the 
Holy Ghost inhabits the mind by His substance.” Even 
in the order of nature the indwelling of God, His 
Immanence in the soul is recognized: God working in 
man is more intimately present in him than man is even 
in himself; so Augustine: “ Thou art more inward to 
me-than my most inward part.” 


When these elements of Christian doctrine are kept in 
view, it appears that the claim of the mystics is hardly 
more than this: that what is accepted by Christian 
belief as a reality of faith in the case of all souls in the 
state of grace, becomes consciously realized in the 
mystic vision. It involves hardly more than momentary 
liftings of the veil that keeps hidden from the mind’s eye 
the soul’s supernatural estate. It is but an experimental 
perception of the presence of God in the soul, Who at 
all times is there. 

If anything such as this is what happens in the mystical 
experience, the question arises as to the part played 
by the soul, or mind, in the perception of the presence 
or being of God. The universal statement of the mystics 
in recording their experience is as worded by Fr. Baker :— 

“In this divine inaction the soul hath lost the free disposal of 


her own faculties, acting by a portion of the spirit above all tho 
faculties, and according to the actual touches of the divine Spirit, 


Free Trade 


T is seen now that a blind following of unrestricted 
competition, which allowed the fittest among the 
producers and workers to survive and let the devil take 
the hindmost, was in some of its aspects a ruthless social 
theory. Industrial welfare, the insistence on a living 
wage, care for every unemployed person, and so on, have 
made the pure doctrine of the Manchester School politi- 
‘ally impracticable. Nor is it only that humanity has 
tempered “ economic law ” which was obeyed as unalter- 
able and infallible. Abroad the facts have turned against 
us. Many foreign markets are closed to our coal. The 
War has left us in a strangely changed world. As all 
trade is in essence barter the theory that the line of least 


and apprehending God with an exclusion of all conceptions and 
apprehensions . . . and is immediately united to God.” 
This “ apex ” or “ fund ” of the spirit, dear to the mystics, 
is the essence of the soul, the soul itself, in which are rooted 
its faculties or powers, as of intellection, volition, and the 
rest. Modern terminology calls it “‘ the transcendental 
self.” The idea of the soul itself working immediately 
in the way set forth by Fr. Baker and by all the mystics, 
and without concepts, presents a great difficulty to 
psychologists, scholastic and modern alike, to whom 
the idea of such non-conceptual working is abhorrent. 

The moderns are prone to declare that the mind is not 
working at ail in any way, and that the ecstasy of the 
mystics is a mental blank. This, no doubt, is true in 
some cases, especially in the artificially produced 
ecstasies so common among Orientals. But most 
emphatically it is not so in the case of the great Western 
mystics, as St. John of the Cross, or St. Teresa: their 
accounts of their own experiences of union portray 
highly wrought states of consciousness and _ intensely 
concentrated spiritual activity. After all, if it be the 
fact that God does establish a substantial contact of 
Spirit with spirit, as the mystics assert, it is hard to see 
where psychology comes in. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to say a word on what is called 
‘“* Nature Mysticism ’’—the kind of ecstasy experienced 
and described by Wordsworth and Tennyson, and by many 
others; wherein, without any specifically religious 
element, they seemed to be carried out of themselves 
and to enter into communion with nature or with the 
cosmic processes of the universe. It is said that this is 
the same as the experience of the mystics, only with these 
it takes on a religious colour from their whole mental 
attitude. There may be an element of truth in this on the 
physical and psychological side ; but the nature and the 
religious value of the mystical experience, of the ecstasy, 
is to be estimated by its content, by what takes place 
in it; and on this we have only the word of the mystics, 
who with one voice proclaim its surpassing richness 
and its unique religious value. This word of theirs must 
be taken or left. If left, then mysticism should cease to 
be an object of religious inquiry or endeavour ; if taken, 
the thing should not be watered down to meanings quite 
other from those of the mystics. 

Axspot Butter, O.S.B. 

The thirteenth article in this second series will appear next week. 
Dr. Rufus Jones will write on ‘‘ Silent Worship.”” Previous articles 
have been ‘* The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the Bishop of 
Gloucester; ‘‘The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by Canon 
Vernon Storr, of Westminster; ‘ Providence and Free Will,” by 
Rev. F. H. Brabant; ‘“ Christianity and the Beyond,” by Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan; ‘The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. Algar 
Thorold; ‘The Mystery of Suffering,” by Rev. Dr. Maltby ; 
“Faith and Works,” by Dr. Rudolf Otto, translated by Professor 
John W. Harvey; ‘‘ Personal Immortality,” by Dr. Albert Peel ; 
‘* The Interior Life,” by the Bishop of Southampton ; ‘‘ The Nature 
of Prayer,” by Dr. A. H. MeNeile; “ Why go to Church?” by 
Dr. H. L. Goudge. 


in 1930 

in 1930—III 

resistance in industry pays us best is, as such, still unas- 
sailable, but a theory is not everything. The process 
which ensures that we shall “ gain on the swings what we 
lose on the roundabouts ” may be so prolonged that the 
intermediate suffering from industrial dislocation, or 
even from the annihilation of industries, may be much 
more acute than it used to be and may, in any case, be 
more severe than our modern world cares to contem- 
plate. 

In these circumstances the Free Trader who refuses to 
bow down before his doctrine as though it were a god will 
acknowledge that a violent disturbance of industry in 
a large district, or perhaps, in a whole county, may be 
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worth preventing even though’ a price has to be paid. 


He will not admit for a moment that the general wealth 
will be increased by any form of Protection; he will 


never agree that we can have plenty by creating scarcity ;. 


but he will say that under the present conditions (with 
the currency exchanges in such an artificial state that 
the Free Trade logic takes longer than before to reach its 
culmination) it may be justifiable sometimes in the 
name of social stability to interpose artificial means of 
preventing an undue incidental suffering. 

Our fiscal reformers, however, go too far. Instead of 
helping here and there a threatened industry of which the 
preservation is highly desirable, they invite us to mutilate 
in all directions the Free Trade system which has served 
us so well. There are other means than tariffs of nur- 
turing an industry. The mischief of a tariff is that though 
it undoubtedly helps the protected industry it harms 
others, not only directly and visibly, but indirectly in 
ways that are not easily traced. And a tariff once imposed 
is very difficult to remove. It is unhappily true that the 
removal may upset the psychology of an industry— 
may kill confidence; and, what is an equally serious 
matter, it may upset the national Budget when the 
revenue from the tariff has become for the time being 
indispensable. We have such a case before us now—the 
McKenna duties. Mr. Snowden as a Free Trader would of 
course like to abolish them as he did in 1924 (without, by 
the way, doing any apparent harm to the motor industry) 
but now he is financially in a much more delicate position, 
and frankly we think that in the circumstances he would 
show most discretion in leaving the duties alone for the 
present. 

A subsidy as a means of helping an industry has 
advantages over a tariff. Its effects can be traced ; it 
does not injure other industries ; and it can be withdrawn 
much more easily. The subsidy to the sugar beet industry 
has undoubtedly given real encouragement to agriculture 
in several counties. It may be true that the factories 
have taken a disproportionate share of the profits from 
the new industry ; the farmers certainly seem to get too 
little; but the subsidy, though its incidence may need 
readjusting, has in general achieved its object. Whether 
the sugar beet industry will be able to stand on its own 
feet when the experimental period of the subsidy is ended 
is another matter. We shall know more about that when 
the whole finance of the experiment comes under review. 

In 1903 and the following years, during his campaign 
for Tariff Reform, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain made a strong 
point of the sufferings of the steel trade in South Wales. 
His remedy was a Protective tariff. During the depression 
of 1902 to 1903 German and Belgian bars had been 
dumped in South Wales at prices with which the local 
steel works certainly could not compete. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done at that time in the way of Protection, and 
the crisis passed. That is the ideal solution—that the 
play of ordinary economic forces should enable every 
eflicient industry to weather its storms. 

Yet now we sce the South Wales steel industry strug- 
gling against a like adversity—only worse—and with less 
hope of rescuing itself. As Professor J. H. Jones, of Leeds 
University, pointed out lately in a very interesting 
article in The Accountant, the Belgian industry is enjoying 
the advantage of an under-valued frane while the Welsh 
industry is thwarted by an over-valued pound. He does 
not suggest a Protective duty because he sees that that 
would merely shift the area of competition which 
would then be concentrated in those foreign markets to 
which we send steel. What then? He says that the case 
for international agreement is exceptionally strong. In 
1926, when a European steel Cartel was formed by Ger- 
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many, France and Belgium, the steel producers of this 
country stood outside it, having no organized body for 
representing them. That defect must be remedied, 
Again, in South Wales the steel and tinplate industries 
are so interlocked financially that they are almost indis- 
tinguishable ;_ therefore, Professor Jones suggests that 
the tinplate manufacturers should lay on themselves a 
self-denying ordinance and refuse to import Belgian bars, 
which in any case are not the best for their purpose, 
That seems to be a practical proposal, and one properly 
arising out of the extraordinarily complicated conditions 
under which we now live—conditions which make the 
Rationalization of industries and their international 
treatment increasingly urgent. 





Exceptional devices, applied with caution, were, how- 
ever, foreign to Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas. His scheme was 
a general Protective tariff of 10 per cent. on imported 
manufactured goods mitigated by Preferences in favour 
of Imperial products. ‘‘ Raw materials ” were not to be 
taxed. As the food imports from the Dominions into 
Great Britain were to enter free, he had, of course, in 
order to try to help the Dominions, to propose the 
taxation of a considerable part of our foreign food. 
That provoked the famous clamour about “* Dear bread,” 
“Your food will cost you more,” and ‘* Stomach taxes.” 

And what are raw materials ? Many manufactured or 
semi-manufactured goods from one industry are the raw 
materials of other industries. Houses, for instance, could 
not have been built nearly so cheaply as they were. if 
finished doors and window-frames had not been freely 
imported. Mr. Chamberlain was never able to define a 
raw material. On dear food and the problem of raw 
materials he foundered. Nor had he really ever satisfied 
the Dominions that Tariff Reform would help them, 
What they all desired was to nurse their infant industries, 
and for that reason they naturally objected to British 
competition as much as to any other. Apparently their 
attitude is still the same. And when one comes to think 
of it, why should it not be? In these Rationalizing days 
it seems utterly irrational for Australia, for example, to 
send her vast output of wool to the other end of the world 
to- be made up. 

Apparently Mr. Chamberlain never fully understood 
the force of the Free Trade case. He used to speak of the 
** adverse balance ” against our trade (computed by the 
excess of imports over exports) as a loss, but since in the 
long run exports pay for imports, the larger the amount 
of imports we receive the greater in a sense is the credit 
to our account. Mr. Chamberlain warned us that we 
were “ bleeding to death.” “* Agriculture,” he said in a 
famous speech, “ has been practically destroyed. Sugar 
has gone, silk has gone, iron is threatened, wool is 
threatened, cotton will go. How long are you going to 
stand it?” 

He greatly under-estimated our “ invisible exports ”— 
our profits from freights, insurance, from money invested 
abroad, and so on. ‘To-day those invisible exports are 
still considerably under-estimated. When the War came 
Free Trade Great Britain was able to finance her Protec- 
tionist Allies. Banking, merchant banking, shipping, 
shipbuilding, the coal industry, the cotton industry, 
could not possibly be helped by tariffs, and yet these are 
some of our greatest and oldest industries; and the 
supremacy of London as the money centre of the world 
which, as we have said, was reared on Free Trade, still 
depends upon it. Shipments of produce from one 
country to another are mostly settled by bills on London. 

Lord Beaverbrook, in his Empire Free Trade crusade, 
has reverted to the idea of a Zollverein which Mr. 
Chamberlain had at first believed in but afterwards dis- 
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carded. It is strange how many people are deceived by 
the title Empire Free Trade into thinking that Lord 
Beaverbrook does not propose Protection. His scheme for 
an Imperial Free Trade unit, of course, involves a Pro- 
tective barrier against the rest of the world. That is a 
serious matter, as we import more than 60 per cent. of 
our food from foreign countries, and the electors have 
repeatedly shown that they simply will not take the risk 
of dearer food. As for the Dominions, they will no more 
be inclined, so far as we can see, to withdraw their tariffs 
against British manufactured goods in response to Lord 
Beaverbrook than they were willing to withdraw them in 
response to Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Beaverbrook seems 
to have begun his campaign at the wrong end. The 
Dominions need first to be convinced. The more inter- 
Imperial trade we have the better, but the only safe 
method is that of an intensive development which is not 
dependent upon tariffs. Some years ago the Empire 
Development Board indicated the right apparatus—a 
Committee of experts. Let us hope that the subject 
will come before the next Imperial Conference. 
(To be concluded.) 


The Future of Criticism 


N the good old days, literary criticism was looked 
upon as a kind of policeman, who saw that literature 
walked in the proper ways; or else it was the sort of 
thing that experts talk when they get among themselves. 
In the first case, though usually wrong, it was often 
amusing; in the second, it was intensely interesting, 
and produced books tike The Essay of Dramatick Poesy, 
Biographia Literaria, or certain of Landor’s dialogues. 
But nowadays it is apparently becoming a high priest 
(or should it be midwife ?) of man’s profoundest intui- 
tions; the mystery that it serves is not one of craft, but 
of Being. It is, in fact, ceasing to be literary criticism : 
it is becoming, not simply criticism of things, but a 
criticism of Life with a capital L. The writer is to be 
judged, not by what he presents, but by whatever impulses 
may have urged him to produce. There is, obviously, 
no reason why that sort of “ criticism” should not be 
written ; it is interesting, it is healthy, it may even be 
illuminating, but it is not literary criticism—which is, 
at the hands of competitive reviewers, fast becoming 
a chorus of praise—but philosophic, or religious, or 
sometimes merely psycho-analytical criticism. The one 
thing it seems to ignore is literature. 

This tendency is made alarmingly plain in Mr. Geoffrey 
West’s Deucalion, or the Future of Criticism (Kegan Paul, 
2s. 6d.), a book which is to be highly commended to those 
who wish to get a clear view of the present state of critical 
writing. With Mr. West’s analysis of the position I have 
no quarrel whatever ; with his hopes for the future I am 
in disagreement, though I fear he may be right; but 
with his fundamental assumption I am in violent opposi- 
tion. For he agrees with Mr. T. S. Eliot that the crying 
need for the moment is philosophical criticism. It may 
be so for Mr. Eliot, but I for one wish that he would 
return to literary criticism, which, as he has shown in 
The Sacred Wood and elsewhere, he can do better than 
anyone writing at the present day. Everyone is agreed, 
no doubt, that art must profit as well as delight, but it is 
possible to hold that the profit is in the delight itself ; 
it is the quality of delight that will determine the extent 
of the profit. It is here that the work of Mr. I. A. 
Richards, whose books The Principles of Literary Criticism 
and Practical Criticism are by now well known, is so 
valuable. His is not, strictly speaking, literary criticism, 
but it leads to it; it enables us to clear ourselves of 
prejudices, and approach the state of absolute sincerity, 


without which we cannot properly appreciate any work 
of art. It is an immense help towards seeing the object 
as it really is, for clearing it of the encumbrances which 
philosophic, religious, and moral feeling, apart from 
sentimentality, have fostered upon it. Mr. West admires 
this work, but it is only half of what he asks for. True, 
it is indeed only half of criticism, and the other half 
should be done by ourselves, with the help, if we like, of 
literary critics, who have more time to study the business 
than most people have. But Mr. West wants the other 
half to be done by Mr. Middleton Murry. Here it is 
time to protest. 

No one, of course, can have the faintest objection to 
what Mr. Murry is doing so brilliantly. His book Keats 
and Shakespeare, for instance, is an admirable piece of 
work, but it is not literary criticism. It is, really, an 
attempt to apprehend the universe through the mind 
of the poet. This is Mr. Murry’s passion, and we follow 
him with both profit and delight. But we no longer get 
literary criticism from him, though once we used to. 
It is as though, wishing to read the account of a football 
match in a newspaper, we were to find, not a description 
of how the teams played, on what principles, with what 
skill, ending with a final statement as to what the result 
was, but a long examination of why the teams wished 
to kick the ball through each others’ goal. It is, no 
doubt, a very interesting problem : it can lead us through 
sociology and philosophy into the very heart of meta- 
physics ; but the discussion of the problem is not the 
criticism of football. 

Everyone in forecasting the future voices either his 
hopes or his fears, and no more, for “ even the powerful 
mind of Dr. Johnson,”’ Boswell assures us, “* seemed foiled 
by futurity.” Mr. West’s hopes are my fears, though 
with him I profoundly believe in the importance of being 
critical, unlike some present critics who, with Mr. F. L. 
Lucas, have thrown up their hands in despair, and fled 
from the job. If what Mr. West wishes comes to pass, 
there will be just that confusion between criticism and 
religion that will make all clarity impossible. For my 
part, I would like critics once more to interest themselves 
in literature as an independent activity, as far, naturally, 
as it is possible for any activity to be independent. Some 
critics, it is true, still do so, but they are a little pitied, 
as not being brave enough to assume the prophet’s 
mantle. The fault, it would seem therefore, lies partly 
with the public, which, as far as can be gathered from 
recent utterances (sometimes of people who ought to 
know better), wants criticism to be easy. But good 
criticism cannot be easy; you cannot have criticism 
without tears (that is, thought) because literature itself 
is an extremely complicated affair. Nobody finds 
Biographia Literaria particularly easy, and anyone who 
thinks Aristotle so has not taken the trouble to understand 
Aristotle. But to be interested in literary criticism implies 
that you are intensely interested in literature; to criti- 
cize is a lover-like activity. Only those devoted to 
literature can, for instance, find readable that fascinating 
study which Marcel Proust made of Flaubert’s use of the 
past tenses, in which he showed how that use affected the 
whole sense of time throughout Madame Bovary. Thus 
it is unlikely that criticism, at least criticism that goes 
beyond mere impressionism or cultured gossip, should 
ever be popular, though some forms will be more so 
than others; it is probable that Lamb will always be 
more widely read than Mr. Perey Lubbock. But it is 
essential that it should be regarded as an -ism of its own : 
the danger is that it may be absorbed into other -isms, 
such as Humanism, or be engulfed in -logies. This is 
what Mr. West hopes for: I can only pray that be may 
not be right. Bonamy Doprei. 
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Wanted—A National Open-Air 
Folk Museum 


{Our readers will recollect that on several occasions we have 
advocated the establishment of an open-air folk-museum in Great 
Britain. We can endorse all that the writer of this article says on 
the admirably arranged open-air museums at Oslo and Stockholm. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 

HE suggestion recently made by the Royal Com- 
mission on National Museums that a folk 
museum should be established in England came at an 
opportune moment. It is as yet scarcely realized what 
a revolution has taken place in the English countryside 
since the Great War. Social conditions have altered 
beyond recognition with the advent of improved methods 
of transport and communication, which have broken down 
for ever the isolation and accompanying individuality 
of farm and village. In addition scarcity of labour 
during the War has led to radical changes in methods 
of cultivation and husbandry. The principal result 
of these changes has been a widespread and increasing 
use of machinery in farming practice, with the consequent 
relegation to the scrap heap of many tools and implements 
which have been a feature of our agriculture for genera- 
tions. Unless something is done to preserve examples 
of these, their character will become legendary. Our 
urban civilization is a modern growth. It would be 
a thousand pities if its octopus-like extension were to 
wipe out all memory of our rural ancestry and heritage. 

The problem has arisen in other countries besides 
our own, and with commendable foresight open-air folk 
museums have been established in Sweden, at Stockholm, 
and in Norway, at Oslo. Both these museums have been 
excellently planned, and the apparent incongruity of 
assembling in a relatively restricted area examples of 
typical farm houses and other buildings has been over- 
come by the careful selection of sites and the skill of the 
landscape gardener. The results are altogether delightful, 
and these park museums provide not only lungs for large 
city populations, but a useful corrective to that aimlessness 
which is so often felt in the best planned of parks. 

The Skansen Museum at Stockholm was founded in 
1891 by Dr. Hazelius, who lies buried in the museum 
he established, thus providing in a double sense an 
enduring memorial to himself. The broken character 
of the landscape is exactly suited to the requirements 
of such an institution. The various buildings are tucked 
away in dells and forest glades, with the result that they 
ean be contemplated as separate units, and at the same 
time suffer no detraction from the proximity of their 
neighbours. The museum occupies an area of seventy 
acres, and in it the flora and fauna of Sweden, together 
with its ethnological features, are comprehensively 
illustrated. 

The Norsk Folke-Museum at Oslo was opened in 1902, 
and is modelled on the Skansen at Stockholm. In some 
respects it is even more striking. It contains a unique 
collection of homesteads from the various Norwegian 
dales. These are fitted up with furniture and domestic 
utensils exactly as they were found, and possess a charm 
and quaintness which are difficult to convey verbally. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy section in the Norske 
Museum is the Landbrugs Museum, containing a splendid 
collection of agricultural implements. Ploughs, harrows, 
spades, sleds, saddles, and almost all conceivable 
articles are made of wood. No one can visit this museum 
without realizing the fundamental fact about Norwegian 
husbandry, namely, that it has been based upon her 
forest resources. 


These two collections suggest the broad lines along 





which an English folk museum cou!d be developed, 
Domestic architecture might be illustrated by a thatched 
cottage from Hampshire, a Herefordshire black-and. 
white, a Cotswold cottage with its mellow roofing, 
and the home of a slate quarryman, with its beautifully 
polished sills and mantels. An oast-house from Kent 
and an old windmill would be charming additions, and 
the setting of these varied items need not present 
insuperable difficulties. 

A museum of husbandry would be an indispensable 
part of the scheme. This would include such items 
as the flails used in threshing, the hoppers or seed- 
containers used when sowing broadcast by hand, and old 
harvesting implements such as various types of scythes 
and reaping hooks. Interesting collections of the “ pitch 
marks ” used for branding sheep, and the harness stars 
which were once the pride of wagoners, could be made, 
The decorative moulds employed in shaping butter are 
another item which is fast disappearing in these days 
of margarine and multiple shops. Nor would the craft 
of the now almost defunct village smith be forgotten. 
Cottage and farmhouse furniture would occupy another 
big section. 

A national open-air folk museum of the type described 
above must not be confused with the avi-faunal sanc- 
tuaries which are so urgently needed. Their function is 
a different one, and their special problem of preserving 
wild life would necessitate a pretty severe limitation of 
the public right of access. There is no reason, however, 
why a park museum should not be a plant and tree sanc- 
tuary. Much good work is being done in trying to bring 
up an orderly generation, sensible of the need for pre- 
serving natural beauty. It is reasonable to hope that this 
developing consciousness of respect for Nature would 
be a sufficient guarantee against vandalism in national 
parks. A folk museum would, however, be essentially 
a place for the amusement and recreation of the public. 
It would be a centre for the holding of festivals of folk 
song and dance. In connexion with such festivals exhibi- 
tions of rural handicrafts could be arranged. Such 
cxhibitions would do much to promote the revival of 
village industries. Our traditional country life is in 
danger of being swamped out of existence by the urbaniza- 
tion of the countryside. A folk museum would help 
to restore the balance between town and country. It 
would stimulate the countryman’s pride and self respect, 
and would be a reminder to all of us of the roots whence 
we have sprung. 

The materials for such a museum can still be obtained 
if a diligent and organized search be made in cottages, 
farms, and the lumber rooms of country ironmongers. 
But they are fast disappearing. The problem we are 
faced with is not merely one of preserving the countryside, 
but of preserving its history as well. A collection on the 
lines indicated would make a wide appeal, because of its 
intimate bearing on the daily life of the common folk. 
Many museums are of interest to the collector and the 
virtuoso. Why not a museum that will interest the 

eople ? 
ro W. J. H. W. 
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Report of the Competition 
Ani-Litter Jingles 


One of the most remarkable features of modern life is that 
townsmen of all classes are beginning to realize the pleasures 
of the country. This is partly due to the increased facilities 
for getting out into the country, and partly, no doubt, to 
the evergrowing congestion in towns. But because towns- 
people are beginning to learn to enjoy the country, it does 
not say that they have yet acquired much of the countryman’s 
sense of the respect which is due to nature: they have not 
Jearnt country manners. For the countryman’s behaviour 
in the country is admirable: he thinks of the land, very 
naturally and properly, very much in the way that the 
mechanic thinks of his tools, as a means of livelihood which 
must be kept clean and fair and tidy so that it will be capable 
of its maximum utility. Not for «sthetic reasons does the 
countryman always leave a gate as he finds it, or refrain from 
making holes through hedges, destroying fences, or scattering 
litter about the place (for one thing he carries his lunch in a 
red pocket handkerchief so that there are no paper bags to 
dispose of) but because it is so difficult to make a living off 
the land that order and economy must become instinctive 
in the countryman. 
_It is, however, quite natural that the townsman should 
not understand this point of view, and it is for this reason 
that it is necessary to draw his attention to the manners of 
the country by such unsightly things as notice boards. As a 
means of suggesting to them the countryman’s attitude to 
nature, in a more picturesque and attractive form than is 
usually adopted, we offered a prize for the Lest jingle, either 
in verse or prose directed against litter, which would serve 
as a motto for the tidiers. In order to be effective, the 
jingle had to be short and terse. A good example of this 
kind of notice (which was found posted up in a New England 
town), written, however, with a different purpose, was quoted 
in one of the entries :— 

** Drive Slow, See Our Town, 

Drive Fast, See Our Judge.” 

It is the sort of thing one would not forget. We have quoted 
below a number of excellent suggestions which we have 
received, so that anyone who has the power and the desire 
to do so, can make use of one or more of them. There were 
an enormous number of entries for this competition and, 
if we had had the space, we should like to have quoted 
a much larger selection. As it is, we have had to content 
ourselves with giving the best examples of some of the 
different types of jingles and mottoes submitted. We have 
decided to divide the prize of five guineas equally between 
the writers of the first five entries quoted below :— 


** Munch your lunch 
With mirth and laughter ; 
But—don’t forget to 
Clean up after.” 


The Rev. Canon Wetr, M.A., The Rectory, Delgany, Co. Wicklow, 


* * * a 


** Think ’ere you cast your litter on the ground, 
Of what you found. 
This place was beautiful before you came, 
Leave it the same.” 
Miss C. Tower, Holy Trinity Rectory, Windsor, Berks. 
* * * * 


* Fools and Knaves May Spoil 
This Spot. 
But You, O Friend, of Course, 
Will Not.” 
Witrrip E, GARMENT, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 
* * * * 


** Where litter lies, 
There beauty dies.” 
Rey. J. W. STEVENSON, 19 Drummond Place, Edinburgh. 
* * * * 


“* Linger, 
But don’t litter. 
Rest, 
But don’t molest. 
Enjoy, 
But don’t destroy.” 
tev. C. JENKINS, Villa Arona, St. Moritz, Switzerland. 


* * * * 
* LESS 
MESS.” 
(Mr.) C. F. Woop, 35 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
* * * * 


** Spend your leisure here with pleasure. 
But do not spread, when you have fed, 
Bencath the trees your litter, please.” 


Mary Famtess, Westfield, Bradley, Keighley. 


** Banana skins, peel, .paper, tins, 

And all the things that fill dustbins. 
Have no place here. 

And he who sits and drinks—then hits 

His bottle into sharp-edged bits, 
Has no place here. 

But you who leave no trace behind, 

Beyond the crumbs a bird may find, 
Are welcome here.” 

Miss Hitpa M. WicksTEED, Bryn Hafod, Kettering. 


* .% * * 
*“ LEAVE NOTHING HERE, 
EXCEPT 


‘ALL CLEAR.’ ” 
Lieut.-Col. F. A. Gopparp, 45 Warwick Road, Earls Court, S.W. 5. 
* * * aK 
“ BEFORE YOU CLEAR OUT, CLEAR UP!” 
(Mrs.) AMy IsaBet S. Hersurn (A. H.), 73 St. Alban’s Road, 


Edinburgh. 
* * * * 
“MAKE CLEAN 
and 


LEAVE GREEN.” 
Mrs. H. V. Briscoe, 3 Cardigan Court, Richmond Hil), Surrey. 
OK * * * 


* Pity the BLIND; 
They are inclined 
To leave behind 
Paper and rind ; 
Pity the BLIND!” 
Mrs. GARDINER, Precincts 14, Canterbury. 
* * * * 


“Tf you would make the world a fitter 
Place to live in, do not scatter 
Paper, peel, or other litter, 
Thinking that it does not matter. 
For the look of litter’s such, 
That it matters very much.” 
Lionet M. Hawkxrns, Gardencroft, Wheatley, Oxon. 
« * * * 
“\Vith bottle, bag or impious rag, 
Of hind or hag, 
Let none defile THE LONE HILLSIDE, 
Pig hath his sty but thou and I 
May purge our soul in spaces wide, 
If only urban man sees fit 
To leave us IT.” 
E. F. H., Bramsells, Mark Beech, Edenbridge. 
* ‘t * * 


‘Three bottles, several paper bags, 
The stump of a Cigar ; 
Strewn all about a Sylvan Scene, 
How beautiful they are! 
The Daisy’s tips grow pink for shame, 
The Harebell, hangs her head 
To see the horrid mess you left 
Behind you where you fed. 
When next you use God’s Dining-Room, 
And have no tips to pay, 
Just prove that you are civilized. 
Clear all the scraps away.” 
CuarLes Hersert Tuompson, Chyrarrian, St. Buryan, Cornwall. 
aK a * * 
“Pigs love a Litter: PLEASE don’t be a Pig.” 
Major A. 8. B. Rosperts, Under Ley, Porlock, Somerset. 
* ae * « 
“Citizen! you are the warden 
Of this public pleasure garden. 
And it is your bounden duty 
To preserve it in its beauty. 
Bottles and banana jackets, 
Odds and ends of things in packets, 
Papers, loose or screwed up tightly. 
Some are dangerous—all unsightly. 
Sport, and talk, and walk at leisure 
In this place designed for pleasure! 
But to other places fitter, 
Kindly bear away your litter.” 
B. Mepway, 7 St. Alban’s Road, Redland, Bristol. 


* * of * 


* Leave no litter 
On the grass. 
Harm no flowers 
As you pass. 
Quench your cinders, 
Rob no nest. 
Break no branches, 
* Welcome’ guest.” 
Lady H. M. Carrty, Muntham, Barrington Road, Torquay. 
* * * * 
**A dog buries his bone. 
Men leave theirs alone. 
Come try and be 
As clean as he.” 
(Capt.) Epwarp W. PELLew. 
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Capital Punishment 
Essay Competition 


Tue Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the question of Capital Punish- 
ment held its first public session on Wednesday, 
January 29th. In view of the public interest likely to 


be created by this enquiry, the Spectator has’ 


decided to offer three prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, 
and three guineas respectively for the best three Essays 
submitted on The Problem of the Death Penalty in 
England To-day. Entries should be sent to 

THe ComPeETITION EpiTor, 

The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 2, 
and marked ‘Capital Punishment” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

The Editor is glad to announce that Sir John 
Withers, M.P., and Mr. Laurence Housman have kindly 
consented to act with him as judges. 

It is desired that the Essays submitted should be in 
the nature of a critical study of the subject, and they 
will be judged according to merit irrespective of whether 
their writers approve or disapprove of Capital Punish- 
ment. Essays, which should in no case exceed 2,000 
words, should be on one side of the paper only, and 
if possible be typed. Essays should be submitted not 
later than March 31st, 1930, and the Editor reserves 
publication rights of all Essays submitted. 


The Theatre 


[‘‘ Tunis Way To PaRraDIsE.” ADAPTED BY CAMPBELL DIxon 
FROM ALDOUS HUXLEY’s “ Pornr CouNTER Point.” AT 
Daty’s THEATRE. ** DaNDy Dick.” By ArtTHUR PINERO. 
AT THE Lyric, HAMMERSMITH. ‘“ NINE TIL Srx.” By 
AIMEE AND Puinip Stuart. AT THE APOLLO THEATRE. | 

Aw almost incomprehensible play ought, perhaps, to have a 

nearly unintelligible title. Let us, then, praise the appropriate- 

ness of Mr. Campbell Dixon’s label for this odd jumble of 
extracts from Mr. Huxley’s fantastic satire. 

That word “ paradise,” of course, is heavy sarcasm ; like 
the ‘**‘ Kingdom of Heaven ”’ as derisively pictured at the end 
of Mr. Huxley’s book. The ‘* ways ”’ to the place or state are 
perplexingly muddled. They lead, as in a maze, to innumerable 
blind-alleys. Fragments of talk fall from bits of character. 
Persons pop up and vanish ; as, in the first act, they emerge 
from a pit in the floor of Lady Tantamount’s marble halls 
and then pass on—a procession of grotesques. Lucy 
Tantamount, for instance, who was “somebody” in the 
novel, moons into this depressing reception, and then takes 
a rest cure, until we meet her again (having forgotten her in 
the interval) in the last scene, where, with an assortment of 
other eccentrics, she assists at Maurice Spandrell’s stagey 
death-scene. He, you may remember, suffered somewhat 
psycho-analytically, something Hamlet-like, relating to a 
second marriage of a loved mother, in youth; and this 
accounted for his becoming a nauseating cad: such excuses 
do we give one another for being nasty nowadays! Still, 
Maurice is perhaps the most interesting ** humour.” Some of 
his talk is very good; but, in spite of his wit, he is such a 
fool! After committing the gratuitous murder of a British 
Fascist, «@ la Gide, he becomes sentimentally theological 
about Beethoven on the gramophone, and almost persuades 
another chatterer, Rampion (Mr. Clarke-Smith), of the 
existence of a Deity Who permitted music, as’ well as people 
like Maurice and Rampion and the rest of the gang. 

Another bit or “* way ” gives us the senile amours of Sydney 
Quarles—the aged fumbler with dictaphones, electrified 
typewriters and saucy typists. Mr. Miles Malleson manages to 
make a fairly comic old buffer out of him. The biggest bit 
remains : it is the story of Philip Quarles (Mr. Arthur Wontner) 
and his young neglected, or insufficiently adored wife, in whom 
Miss Joyce Kennedy tries to find a consistently cantankerous 
character. She cannot conceal from us that this situation is 
one of the oldest and tritest in the repertory of the theatre— 
cold, or preoccupied husband and idle wife drifting apart 
in their ‘“‘ mid-Channel ” period ; then reunited over the death- 
bed of their child. Let me hasten to add that this rather 
Paul-Dombeyish infant does not appear in the play. In the 
book he was one of Mr. Huxley’s almost human weaknesses. 
But why talk about the book ? Only because it is needed as 
a sort of crib to the play ; a clue to the maze. Its simultaneity 
or parallelism, its whole time-scheme is:necessarily lost in 
the sequence of three acts and one evening. All that 
recognizably remains is a faint atmosphere from its gloomy 
puritanism. Our Puritans (I ventured to remark last week) 
are having a dull time just now-—unless they happen to be 





politicians. So they put on the mask of satire, and hate the 
world by portraying the devil in a fleshly manner. This, after 
all, was ever their habit. There are few things more blush. 
provoking than certain puritan tracts, say, Prynne’s 
Histriomastiz, or manuals by mediaeval monks... . We 
leave this play admiring the pluck which has prompted 
Mr. Campbell Dixon to dramatize Point Counter Point and 
wondering—what next? Perhaps three acts sliced out of 
Marcel Proust ? 

Last week, by way of contrast in technique, we had Sir 
Nigel Playfair’s jolly revival of Dandy Dick—so tight and 
neat in its structure—one of the best of late-Victorian farces, 
now doubly farcical on account of its eighteen-eightyish 
fashions. Certainly the jest about deans who get led into 
compromising situations—the naughtiness of the turf collidin 
with the sanctity of the cloister—has become a little stale. The 
Dean ages considerably. But the horsey Georgiana Tidman, 
excellently played by Miss Marie Léhr—she, with her wonder- 
fully continuous and never-mixed turfy metaphors, is still 
alive, as is the fruity old butler at the Deanery in Mr. Alfred 
Clark’s picture of him. For the rest, there must be many 
of us who cannot criticize this play. It has never died out, 
since its triumphant production in 1887. It has had a semi- 
private life amongst amateurs. We remember Aunt Jane 
as Georgiana; sister played Sheba; sister’s school friend, 
Salome; ‘‘dear Papa” was the Dean. We played—what 
was it ? We have forgotten our part. But the play belongs to 
family history, as well as to the stage. 

There is small space left in which to commend the ingenious 
mannequin comedy which Mrs. Charles Cochran has wisely 
taken from the Arts Theatre. It is an admirably played 
piece of pathos with doctrine added: the pathos (with 
much superficial merriment) being in the faithfully-revealed 
lives of the young ladies in a millinery and dressmaking 
establishment ; the doctrine in the tale of a dire necessity 
which apparently makes big profits impossible in luxury trades ; 
so that working women must be harshly used. Nevertheless, 
the authors have not taken sides. They have spared us bitter 
realism. Mrs. Pembroke, the proprietress of the shop, is a 
very sympathetic, a tender, employer. In fact, Miss Louise 
Hampton shows her so full of feeling that one wonders how she 
ever had the grip to succeed in trade. Hardness is imported 
by the sharp accent of Miss Marjory Clark as Miss Pembroke, 
daughter of the house ; and the “ girls’ are all so good- that 
it seems unjust to mention as exceptional Miss Molly Lumley’s 
beautiful sketch of Miss Roberts—a prim type in the managerial 
line. But I cannot resist the pleasure of praising her 
performance. RICHARD JENNINGS. 


The Gramophone 


IN the course of a few weeks I have had letters from Chicago, 
Nova Scotia, Mexico, South Africa, as well as many parts of 
England, asking for advice about “certain winners” from 
among the really enormous quantity of classical music now 
recorded for the gramophone. It occurs to me that people 
wishing to send to some remote outpost of empire a package of 
good music certain to alleviate care and boredom, might like a 
list of twelve records which can be trusted to please what- 
ever recipient they may reach. 

The following list has been drawn up in obedience to some 
strict rulcs: first of all, each record contains a work or one 
movement from a work complete in itself; if a movement 
takes more than two sides it is at once disqualified and this, of 
course, has limited the choice. Secondly, every record is really 
well reproduced and represents a high standard of technical 
excellence. Thirdly, each piece of music is strictly ‘‘ classical,” 
but contains “a good tune”; that is, I have tried to include 
only music of lasting worth and of immediate charm. I have 
more than once found myself in isolated parts of the world, 
far from everything, and these twelve records would sometimes 
have made all the difference ; therefore, I think they can be 
sent to the Andes, the Limpopo, Lake Erie or Timbuctoo in 
perfect faith that they will civilize and soothe. 


1. H.M.V. D.B.949. Schubert Trio, slow movement. 
(8s. 6d.) 

This is played by Thibaud, Cortot and Casals, and is 
part of a work recently christened ‘‘ The Everyman Trio ” 
because everybody always likes it. The whole work is on 
four records, 947-950. 

2. National Gramophonic Society. 123. Mozart. Wind 
Quintet, slow movement. (6s.) 

The unusual combination of ‘oboe, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon and piano plays some most attractive melodies. 
The work is complete on three records, 121-123. 


8. Columbia. L.1847. Beethoven. String Quartet. Op. 
18, No. 4, minuet. (6s. 6d.) ‘ 
This record contains the last two movements, each 


complete on.one side. The previous two record numbers 
compiete the entire work. 
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4. Columbia. L.2254 Mozart. Clarinet quintet, third 
movement. (6s. 6d.) 


5. Columbia. L.2231. Brahms. Clarinet quintet, third 
movement. (6s. 6d.) 

It may seem strange to include two clarinet quintet 
records in a list of only twelve in all; but the magic of 
both is so great that I would expect recipients in far places 
to send home for the other seven records which complete 
the works. 

6. H.M.V. D.B.1227. Beethoven trio, last movement. 
(8s. 6d.) 

Here we have the same players as in the first record, 
and the only reason why this record is chosen rather than 
any of the other five is that it alone fulfils the condition 
— a whole movement should be included within its 
imits. 


7. H.M.V. D.1674. Bach Suite for Flute. (6s. 6d.) 
The second of two charming records. 


8. H.M.V. D.1624. Mozart German Dances. (6s. 6d.) 


Mozart in a light mood for a cheerful orchestra. 


9. H.M.V. D.1670. Haydn Clock Symphony, third move- 
ment. (6s. 6d.) 
The high-water mark of orchestral recording and one of 
four excellent records conducted by Toscanini. 


10. Columbia. 9869. Tchaikovsky. Sixth Symphony» 
allegretto. (4s. 6d.) 

This is the five-four time movement which is always a 
popular favourite and ought to be bought also as an 
encouragement to Columbia to produce more low-price 
records. The symphony is complet. on records 9867-9871. 

11. Columbia. 9880. Mozart. Songs from Don Giovanni. 
(4s. Gd.) 

Sung by Heddle Nash, “Il Mio Tesoro” especially 
deserves the one place -eserved in the list for a record of the 
voice. One of the most successful pieces of recording in 
this category. 

12. H.M.V. D.1245. Bach. Partitain B flat. (6s. 6d.) 

This piano record, played by Harold Samuel, contains 
two minuets, a gigue and a sarabande. The piano is the 
worst recorded of all instruments, but this example may 
have twelfth place for its charm. 

Now here are records containing about one hour and a 
quarter’s joy and peace: and the hour and a quarter can be 
repeated every day for years without palling, and without 
further expense—provided, of course, fibre needles are used— 
beyond the initial three pounds seventeen shillings and sixpence. 

How, in a world ridden with postal regulations and tariff 
barriers, is this paradise of sound to be got to Timbuctoo ? 
There are firms in London which specialize in exporting records 
and in understanding foreign postage ; among them, Imhof 
House, in Oxford Street, 1 can recommend from personal 
experience. 

Among the outstanding new records I have only space to 
mention a few. The Philadelphia Orchestra have recorded for 
H.M.V. Rimsky-Korsakov’s ** Russian Easter Festival Over- 
ture,” on two records: on a large gramophone the realism is 
quite amazing; on the other hand, the same orchestra’s 
“* Brandenburg Concerto” is, I feel, a failure simply because 
Bach should be played with a chamber orchestra rather than 
a super-concert hall assembly, however well trained. Cortot 
and Thibaud have done the ‘*“* Kreutzer Sonata ” for H.M.V. 
There is no need for comment for everyone knows the music 
and the players, and the recording is faultless. The issue by 
H.M.V. of the ‘“* Bach B Minor Mass” on seventeen records is 
an event which would never have been prophesied even ten 
years ago. I have just heard that one New York shop has 
sold fifty sets in two months—a striking example of the 
musical revolution produced by the gramophone. 

Columbia have issued some records of Cyril Scott playing his 
own piano pieces: these are as successful as recordings of the 
piano go, and such music as ‘“* Water-Wagtail” will please 
young and old. . Graver music is Columbia’s issue of Godowsky 
playing Beethoven’s “Sonata Op. 81A,” which readers are 
recommended to hear. Finally, let everyone be sure to buy 
Decca’s issue of Stuart Robertson singing ‘‘ The Wonderful 
Crocodile” and ‘“‘ Rio Grande.” It is superb. 

Joun LANGDON-DAvVIES. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM ALGIERS. 
(To the Editor of the SprecTator.) 
Sir,—Since the middle of November the Algerian second 
spring has been exceptionally fine, and on the Mustapha 
slopes violets and lilies of the valley, cyclamen and mimosa, 
are gladdening the eyes of garden lovers; while along the 
countryside roses and field flowers, rich tinted harvested 
vines, orange trees with ripe fruit like tiny lanterns among the 
leaves, and the powerful perfume of whole fields of geranium 


rose are a sensuous delight. Now, also, is the time of harvest 
for dates and olives, and over all is the pure light of the African 
sun, very apparent in the desert, so that on distant horizons 
mountain and forest stand out with clear stereoscopic effect. 

Algiers itself is a curious medley, the modern shops of the 
rue d’Isly and the fine French buildings contrasting strangely 
with the Kasbah or native town, where shots after dark are 
not infrequent and veiled women throng the markets and 
picturesque streets. 

Last year the vines yielded an exceptionally good 
harvest, which should mean great prosperity for Algeria, as 
viniculture is the staple industry of this ‘“ queen colony ” of 
France, but at present there is a world surplus of wine owing to 
the abundant yield from the vineyards of France, and so 
Algeria is experiencing the disadvantage of depending too 
largely on a monoculture. So serious, indeed, has been the 
problem of over-production that an attempt was made to pass 
a measure through the French Chamber of Deputies limiting 
the import of Algerian wines into France, but the intense local 
indignation here has caused the matter to be shelved, if not 
abandoned. It is remarkable that a good wine year in Algeria 
is followed by increased imports of motor-cars, especially 
American cars, for the American car is as common here as in 
most parts of the world, although the French manufacturer 
still dominates the local market. Th> town of Algiers is said 
to have more cars per head of population than any other 
French town with the exception of Paris, and in the main 
streets of Algiers the traflic problem is serious, more serious 
than in many other large towns, as this amorphous city has 
grown without any attempt at town-planning, and the main 
streets, inadequate in size and number, are encumbered with 
slow-moving trams. It is true that remedies are being dis- 
cussed, and that during last summer a French engineer from 
Paris visited the town to draw up plans for the construction 
of a ‘* metro” (tube) and funicular railways. The Paris 
authorities have also been asked to lend Parisian police to 
inaugurate some disciplined system of traffic control. In the 
meantime, accidents are frequent and the main streets incess- 
antly noisy, except for a few hours during the night. 

New buildings are going up on every side, inflated values are 
soaring higher, and the serious lack of labour is being accentu- 
ated. The height of new buildings has been limited by a new 
decree forbidding any attempts at “* skyscraping,” and efforts 
are being made to remedy the lack of labour by encouraging 
immigration and the establishment of a labour bureau ;_ but 
nothing seems able to check the rising cost of living and 
inflation of values, although Cassandra-like prophets are 
predicting the pricking of the bubble during 1930 after the 
Centenary celebrations. 

The Centenary of the French occupation will be celebrated 
from January to June, and a lengthy programme has 
been drawn up. Presumably the most important item is the 
visit of the French President fixed for the first fortnight in 
May. Exceptional touring facilities have been arranged for 
visiting places of interest in Algeria, including the great oases 
of the South, and a Mediterranean-Sahara motor meeting will 
take place in the spring, enabling motorists to traverse the 
little known country of the Hoggar right up to the banks of 
the Niger. Opportunities to visit the nearer oases, the 
mountains of Kabylia, and the Roman ruins of Timgad, 
Djemila, &c., will be more numerous than ever, and in 
Algiers itself there will be exhibitions, demonstrations, con- 
gresses, and other attractions, and also a large camp with 
natives from such tribes as the Chaamba and the veiled 
Tuareg who are very seldom seen in any town. 

The British community here is not so large or important as 
formerly, although there are still English families resident in 
Algiers; centres of interest are the Anglican church, an 
imposing building in Moorish style, the English library, the 
Scottish church built by Sir Peter Coats, the British hospital 
with an operating theatre given by Lady Coats, and the 
Seamen’s Institute. The latter is very useful for fleet visits, 


_and was of good service for the visit of British men-of-war 


this year. 

Recently the Algerian Centenary Commission sent a finely- 
illustrated Centenary volume to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to 
remind him of his visit to Algeria three years ago. Mr. 
MacDonald was accompanied by Noel and Charles Buxton 
and visited Blida and Laghouat, and also the romantic 
region of the M’Zab founded by the Pilgrim Fathers of a former 
generation of Islam. 

Algeria’s future seems bound to be important. It is 
officially regarded by the French as a part of France, a southern 
prolongation joined by the western Mediterranean. There is 
constant talk and official enquiry about a trans-Saharan or 
even trans-African railway starting from Algiers, and M. 
Maginot, the present Minister for War in the new French 
Cabinet, who visited Algeria this year as Minister for the 
Colonies during M. Briand’s Ministry, stated that the Frenck 
aim was to link French West African possessions with their 
North African empire, presumably to make a federated French 
Africa with Algeria as the hegemonic State.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN ALGIERS, 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Tur New Crier JUSTIce. 

President Hoover’s action in promptly nominating Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes to succeed Mr. Taft, as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, is fine statesmanship. No institution 
in the United States is of more importance to sustain, in 
both authority and influence, than the Supreme Court. 
From the beginning of the Republic the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have contributed as much as any one factor 
to stabilizing and developing the fundamental institutions of 
this country. Several Supreme Court justices in recent 
years have been inclined to verge strongly upon radicalism 
in their interpretations of law, and considerable concern has 
been felt lest, when Mr. Taft resigned, the President might 
appoint one of the so-called ‘* Progressive ’» members of 
the Court to preside over it.. The fact, however, that Mr. 
Hoover has gone outside the Court and immediately appointed 
so obviously suitable a man as Mr. Hughes, who possesses 
the complete respect and confidence of the whole people, 
not only strengthens the Court but also strengthens public 
confidence in President Hoover's wisdom. Although Mr. 
Taft was defeated ignominiously in his second candidature 
for the Presidency, he has always commanded, to an unusual 
degree, the affection of the people. Incidentally, few of our 
statesmen have had a sounder conception than he of the 
importance of close understanding between the United 
States and Great Britain. He has made no secret of his 
admiration for British legal institutions, and was largely 
responsible for the memorable visit of representatives of the 
American Bench and Bar to England in 1924. 


* * * % 


MunIcIpAL FINANCES. 

The bankruptcy of the City of Chicago, followed as it has 
been by the apparent insolvency of several municipalities in 
the neighbourhood, has excited grave concern throughout 
the country as to the fiscal soundness of a great many of 
our cities. New York itself has been increasing its annual 
expenditures as well as its public debt at a very rapid pace 
in recent years, to its present annual budget of approxi- 
mately 90 million pounds. A vigorous searching of municipal 
consciences is already at work. The government of the 
City of New York, realizing that anxiety has been aroused, 
is publishing this week an analysis of the New York finances 
in the attempt to show that their situation is sound. There 
is no question, however, that recent happenings will have 
important influences in causing much greater alertness, on 
the part of the average citizen, in respect of municipal expendi- 
tures, as well as greater rigour on the part of bankers and 
investors in scrutinizing future applications for municipal 
loans. All this is part of a picture which Americans are 
viewing with some alarm, in that while the cost of the Federal 
Government is declining, such is the increase in State, County 
and Municipal expenditures that the cost of government as 
a whole is laying an ever-increasing burden upon the taxpayer. 

% * * * 


OrtTiMisM IN BUSINESS. 

More than ever noticeable in American life to-day is the 
incorrigible optimism of the people. Notwithstanding the 
catastrophic débdécle in the Stock Markets last fall and the 
gloomy forebodings to which that disaster gave rise, the 
Stock Markets are again buoyant and business men are 
going ahead with their plans for the coming year in a temper 
of complete confidence. It is generally expected that the 
returns of business for the last quarter of 1929 and the first 
quarter of 1930 will be poor, but there is almost universal 
agreement among responsible leaders that business will 
begin to pick up late in the Spring and that next fall will see 
an advance which will make the total trade for 1930 as a 
whole only moderately less in volume than that for 1929. 
This does not mean that the Stock Market position is wholly 
corrected or that there will not probably be misgivings 
during the Spring. It does signify that there is general 
confidence in the economic soundness of the business 
situation as a whole. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

Recent Federal statistics show that the number of marriages 
has been steadily declinin$S for some years while divorces 
have increased to a point at which one divorce is now granted 
for every six marriages in the United States. With this 
and other evidence of what he and others regard as a serious 
diminution of respect for the sanctity of marriage, Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, proposes a Constitutional amendment to 
empower Congress to make marriage and divorce laws 
uniform throughout the country. The present laws, of 
course, are State laws, and there are wide divergencies between 
them. In nineteen States, for instance, the marriage of 
feeble-minded persons is not prohibited ; nine States permit 
marriages by girls twelve years old and boys of fifteen; in 
one State divorces are unobtainable, while in another “ bad 
temper” of husband or wife is sufficient ground for divorce. 
The effect of many of the laws, it is contended, is to encourage 
hasty, injudicious marriages and equally hasty and injudicious 
divorce. In addition, the wide disparity in the laws is said 
in itself to detract from the stability and sanctity of marriage 
by fostering an unstable and divergent public conception of 
its responsibilities. The Senator’s resolution is unlikely to be 
adopted—the objection that it entails encroachment upon the 
sovereign rights of the States being too strong—but the 
movement which he leads at least has served to focus public 
attention upon a grave problem. 

# * 1 * 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 

The problem of bridging the gap between academic 
training and the demands of industrial employment has 
occupied educationists here for some time, and Rutgers 
University is to try to solve it in co-operation with employers. 
Engineering students, selected jointly by employers and 
university authorities, will be able at the end of their juniot 
year to suspend academic work for fifteen months and take 
up full-time employment in industry, after which they may 
return to complete their academic training and take their 
degrees. It is believed that the plan will bridge the gap between 
theory and practice, and will expedite the adjustment of 
students to professional life. Employers and university 
authorities expect to be able to determine, after seeing the 
student under normal working conditions, whether he is 
fitted for the career he has embarked upon. If not, he will 
be advised before it is too late for him to train, during his 
university years, for more suitable occupation. Successful 
students, instead of being possibly at a loose end when they 
leave college, will, in the normal course, be given immediate 
employment by the industrial organizations which have 
assisted in their training. A similar scheme is being tried in 
Cincinnati, and in Massachusetts an attempt is being made 
to adapt school work to the requirements of industry by 
setting up committees of employers, educators, and parents 
to collaborate in adapting school curricula to definite, 


practical ends. 
* * 1 * 


Moncooses at LAw 

Citizens of St. Louis are fighting a legal battle with the 
United States Government for the life of two mongooses. 
The mongooses, which are at the St. Louis Zoo, have been 
condemned to death by governmental ukase as undesirable 
aliens whose. entry into the country is forbidden by law 
because the mongoose is a danger to game and poultry. The 
citizens of St. Louis are proud of their mongooses, and the 
zoo authorities sought a stay of execution: while lawyers 
could be marshalled to contest the Government’s case. 
Pleadings for the defence claim that there is no proof that 
the mongooses are immigrants, since they were purchased 
from an American animal dealer two years ago, and that, 
anyhow, both are males and consequently there is no risk of 
multiplication to alarm anybody. While their fate hangs 
in the balance, the mongooses have become the most popular 
attraction at the St. Louis zoo. 

Ivy LEE. 


New York, Wednesday, February &th. 
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Letters to the Editor 


LORD BEAVERBROOK’S PROPOSALS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 


Sir,—In your editorial comment of last week on the Empire 
Free Trade Debate in the House of Commons, you state that 
“Lord Beaverbrook gave his enemies their opportunity by 
changing his ground two days before.” You then declare that 
“his new idea is to make Empire Free Trade begin between 
the Crown Colonies and Great Britair,” and you imply that 
the Dominions have been left out of the scheme until some 
remoter period of their own choosing. 

In suggesting that I have shifted my ground you repeat the 
calculated misrepresentation made by Mr. Lloyd George in 
his speech in the House of Commons on January 29th. 

My original letter to the Morning Post, in which I referred 
to the practical steps necessary for the establishment of 
Empire Free Trade, gives no justification for this assumption. 
In that letter I made it clear that proposals to the Dominions, 
who as self-governing States are obviously in a different 
position from the Crown Colonies, were also included in the 
first essential steps to be taken for the establishment of 
Empire Free Trade. 

In formulating the practical measures to be adopted for the 
fulfilment of this policy, I have evolved no “ new idea,” nor 
have I sounded any wavering note. That policy is the 
erection of a tariff barrier round, and the creation of sheltered 
markets for all the peoples and all the countries which compose 
the British Empire. In the full attainment of this ideal the 
co-operation of the Dominions is an all-important factor—TI 
am, Sir, &e., BEAVERBROOK. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s Office, 

29 Bury Street, St. James’, S.W.1. 


CHILDREN’S RENT REBATES 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.| 

Sir,—-Everyone who tries to secure general acceptance of a 
new idea is hardened to finding that his chief difficulty lies 
not in reasoned argument but in ‘ feelings,’ otherwise pre- 
judices. But Mr. Townroe’s article in your issue of 
January 25th is a really astounding instance of this tendency. 
He quotes with approval someone’s remark that 

‘““we have the feeling that the Children’s Rent Allowance is 

. 8 . 

socially and morally unsound. ... Surely there is some better 
way of helping a low-paid worker than putting a prize on his 
fertility 2” 
Then he:comments :— 

“ We cannot overlook the fact that the rent allowances are simply 
indirect subsidies, and that moral, spiritual and eugenic issues are 
entirely submerged under an elaborate financial scheme of bonuses 
for babies.” 

Of course rent allowances are “ indirect subsidies.” So 
are all housing subsidies, since they only benefit the few. 
But what are these ‘* moral, spiritual, and eugenic issues ” ? 
The implication of “ eugenic”’ is obvious from the context. 
The magnificent prize of 1s. 6d. a week off his rent is to 
stimulate the fertility of the low-paid worker! It would 
be delightful to hear Mr. Townroe expounding this view to 
a Mothers’ Meeting composed of the said workers’ wives. 
Perhaps they could “ larn him summut ” of the cost of rearing 
(to say nothing of bearing) even a slum baby. But if he 
prefers (as I am sure he would) more academic teachers, let 
him consult the Census of 1911, which says :— 


ee 


* Fertility decreases regularly as the size of the tenement increases, 
till six or seven rooms are reached and thereafter remains constant.” 
Does not this suggest that such rent allowances by enabling 
parents to move from over-crowded slums to decent sized 
houses will rather diminish their fertility ? Or see the opinion 
of Professor Carr Saunders, author of by far the most thorough 
study of the population problem that has appeared for many 
years who, though not an advocate of family allowances, 
believes that they 

“would probably tend to lower the birth-rate among those 
who have now the largest families, because it is the raising of the 
standard of living and of the dignity of the status of the mother 
which, more than anything else, helps to stem the devastating 
torrent of children.” 


The implication of “‘ moral and spiritual issues 


99 


is less 


clear. At first I understood Mr. Townroe to disapprove of 
any form of housing subsidy which varies according to the 
tenants’ ability to pay, on the ground that an income test is 
troublesome to enforce, easy to evade, and at best a sort of 
bonus on low wages. With this. view I agree. So do Dr. 
Killick Millard and Sir Theodore Chambers, two of the chief 
protagonists of children’s rent rebates. Hence we urge 
that the beneficiaries should not be subject to a means test. 
But I was doing injustice to Mr. Townroe’s “ feelipgs” in 
attributing to him such a pedestrian argument; for he 
continues (and the context shows it to be his own view) :— 

** Many feel that it is preferable that houses should continue to 
be graded according to a father’s ability to pay rent and industry.” 
From an opponent of C. R. R.’s, this baffles me. Is the 
ability to pay rent of a father (earning £3) of five children 
the same as that of a father (earning £3) of two children ? 
And what is the meaning of “ and industry”? Does it 
mean that a father should pay less rent because he is industrious 
or because he is lazy? If the latter, what about ‘“ moral 
and spiritual issues’? Is it a greater crime to have children 
than to be lazy ? Here at last, I find myself for a moment 
agreeing with Mr. Townroe. The more I study the 
mentality of some white people, the better I like the idea of 
repopulating the world entirely with yellow and black babies. 
We are moving fast in that direction already, though 
apparently not fast enough for Mr. Townroe. 


. 9 


Finally, what are the “ insuperable difficulties’ of admin- 
istration, calling for ‘“‘ hundreds of inspectors,” which he 
attributes to children’s rent rebates? Actually, compared 
with the difficulty of assessing “ ability to pay,” the task 
of ascertaining on a tenant’s entry into a house, the number 
and ages of his children, and subsequently checking them 
off as they die or leave school, presents no difficulty at all. 
If a rent collector or property manager—male—cannot cope 
with it, let him make room for a female who can.—I am, Sir, &c, 

50 Romney Strect, S.W.1. Exeanor F. Ratrsone. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Srvcrator.] 

Sm,—You are certainly generous in publishing opinicns 
against your declared views about India, and I hope you 
will extend this generosity to me. I ask only that the true 
meaning of “ responsible government ”’ as regards the common 
weal should be studied. It should not be taken for granted 
that the Government of India hefore Lord Morley was not 
“‘ responsible,” nor even that it was less responsible, nor 
even that it was not a great deal more responsible, than 
to-day. It should not be taken for granted that a system 
of general territorial electorates will produce responsible 
government in India. It is all emphatically still open to 
question, and has never been within miles of being decently 
argued out. The arguments of all the most experienced and 
successful administrators and of their Indian adherents have 
been pigeon-holed, and the uninstructed optimism of British- 
confined statesmen that it would “* be all right later on” was 
only supported by two or three doctrinaires among leading 
civilians, the most important of whom has recanted. 

The chief obstacle is that your successful candidate can only 


be of one caste, probably of the most influential. If he 
displeases his caste, he had better drown himself. Com- 
paratively, displeasure of all the rest cannot hurt him. This 


is surely different enough from any factors in our own body 
politic to make our adapters pause, but they would not pause. 
As in all civil and military departments, so in regard to India, 
the British Governments spend enormous sums and prodigious 
thought in getting and training the best men for the purpose, 
and boast they are the best in the world, and then never 
listen to their advice if it is against the party views of the 
pet politicians. All the greatest controllers of India are as 
nothing against an Edwin Montagu, and the ordinary Indian 
official is put right by his maiden aunt over the tea-table, 
for she has just been reading the 2? 

Poor devils of Indian villagers and low-caste townsmen ! 
That is ever my thought, as I have been a policeman among 
them for so long. 
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I should like to tell you ef about thirty Brahmins who met 
as individuals, not delegates, and elected all their number 
but one to go to the Indian “ National *’ Congress to “ repre- 
sent ” a district with a population of several hundred thousand 
with perhaps ten thousand Brahmins. The thirtieth Brahmin 
was not elected because he could not spare the time. The 
mandate of these gentlemen came entirely from themselves. 
Yet the Press of London has been sitting at their feet for 
decades !—I am, Sir, &c., O. C. G. HAYTER. 

7 Cator Road. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


S1r,—Not one of your correspondents who have written about 
India shows a clear grasp of the forces which have been subtly 
moulding its destiny. Your own leader, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic as it was, failed to strike as deep a note as I expected 
it would. You cannot possibly have the space for me to ex- 
amine the forces to which I have referred. I shall, therefore, 
dismiss the two fallacies under which all of you seem to labour. 
The one is about language, and the other about the idea of a 
nation. 

There are only a few languages in India. Dialects are not 
languages ; and languages may not be mutually exclusive. 
Thus, in India, except the Dravidian tongues of the South, 
viz., Tamil and Telgu, all the principal languages are derived 
from a corrupt form of Sanskrit. In ancient times the 
proud, high-caste ‘“ Aryans ”’ did not allow the lower castes 
to cultivate Sanskrit. In time, due to various reasons, they 
themselves gave up the practice of Sanskrit speech. A ver- 
nacular called “ Prakrit ’’ arose. The people separated into 
groups ; provinces were formed ; differences in pronunciation 
could not be helped, for there was no mutual intercourse 
(through lack of communication). These differences in pro- 
nunciation led to various forms. Such forms remained un- 
affected in vulgar speech. Dialects arose; the vernacular 
was split up into arbitrary tongues. Lack of education, in 
time, perpetuated these tongues; instruction through the 
medium of English fostered no standard vernacular. A 
standard vernacular, therefore, could not be easily evolved. 

‘* Hindusthani”’ is now recognized to be the standard 
vernacular. The majority of the Indians understand it. The 
dialects of ‘‘ Prakrit,’ from which have sprung up Hindi, 
Bengali, Gujerati, &c., are no more different from each other 
than was East Midland from Northumbrian and Southern from 
both in the Middle English period. By striking a balance 
between “ Urdu” and ‘** Hindi” ** Hindusthani” has solved 
the language problem of India. 

The Indians are a nation. Being politically minded, an 
Englishman can neither think about nor understand anything 
which is beyond politics. Hence he loses sight of the one 
factor which binds all Indians together: and that is Dharma. 
It is possible to have lived in India for a quarter of a century, 
east, west, north, south, and yet to have missed this fact. 
Understanding is one thing; knowledge another. Seldom 
does an Englishman understand India. 

Dharma—a Sanskrit word—is not religion. It is the 
attitude of man towards himself and the world. Such an 
attitude is very strongly determined by climate. There are 
two chief religions in India : Hinduism and Mohammedanism. 
The first has several creeds ; the second has two or three sects. 
Both lay their stress on the spiritual in life; to a Hindu a 
priest is as venerable as a “ Mulla” is to a Moslem. The 
present differences between the two are of the surface, almost 
selfish. When a nation is absorbed in political fight, the em- 
phasis is for the time placed on the unreal values of things. 
That is natural and human and passing. When I was a boy 
I teok part in some of the Mohammedan festivals in a town of 
North Bihar ; my Mohammedan friends took part in all our 
festivals. In a few years’ time we shall do the same.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Hinpv. 


[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 


Sm,—It is a pleasure to see that your paper is one of the 
few papers in England which are sympathetic to India and 
try to appreciate the Indian point of view.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. M. Varma, 
Director of Education, Bikaner State. 
Bikaner, India. 


—_§__ 


TRADE REALITIES 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Srr,—-Your leader entitled ‘“‘ Mr. Thomas and Trade Reali. 
ties,” in the Spectator of January 18th, contains a statement 
that is anything but the truth. I do not mean to say that 
you have knowingly made a false statement, but you simply 
do not understand the matter. You see, your trade—pub- 
lishing a newspaper—is a naturally sheltered industry, so 
that I am not surprised that you do not understand, for 
instance, the cotton industry, that is most certainly not 
sheltered. 

The sentence I refer to reads: ‘The truth is that there 
are certain of our industries which are no longer so efficient 
as the same industries in°other countries.” So far, there is 
some slight truth in that, concerning certain parts of the cotton 
trade, but certainly not in all its branches. The rest of the 
sentence, however, “‘ and this is the reason why they cannot 
compete in world markets,” is distinctly untrue. 

Take, for instance, the Indian market. The Japanese 
cotton spinning machinery is rather newer than the English 
spinning machinery, and that might make a very very slight 
difference in the cost of production ; but they knock us side- 
ways. Their wages are, I understand, about one-third of 
ours, and their womcn and children work in two shifts from 
5 a.m. to 11 p.m. How about it ? 

The Japanese are sending cotton cloth into Manchester, 
and I know of one place where it is being used is a large shirt 
factory—and we are paying the dole to out-of-works. Is 
that as it should be ? 

Kree Trade has nearly ruined England, and unless we change 
soon, we shall certainly go under.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MANCHESTER Exporter. 


[The Japanese manufacturers have a single selling agency 
which enables them to take opportunities which Bri ish 
manufacturers miss. The return on labour, per unit of wages 
paid, is as high in Great Britain as in any country in the 
world, according to the testimony of industrialists who 
have experience in many of them. This fact is not sufficiently 
known.—Epb. Spectator.] 


AN INIQUITY OF THE NEW PROPERTY 
LAWS 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Str,—In his letter, published in your issue of the 18th ult. 
Mr. Perkins draws attention to a real evil. The Administration 
of Estates Act, 1925, provides, in effect, that on the death 
of a husband or wife the surviving spouse shall have :— 

(a) The deceased spouse’s personal chattels, and 

(b) £1,000, free of duty and costs, and with interest at 

5 per cent. from the death, 

before anyone else benefits. 


In the case of a substantial or moderate sized estate this 
may be entirely reasonable. But in the case of small estates 
the statutory method of division may inflict the gravest 
hardship and injustice. 

Amongst those not overburdened with wealth second 
marriages sometimes occur. Those second marriages may be 
childless ones. And the result of the present law then is that 
the second husband or wife will, on the death of his or her 
spouse intestate, take perhaps the whole estate (that is if 
it is small enough) to the complete exclusion of any children 
of the first marriage of the intestate. 

IXven where there has been no second marriage, it is at 
least open to argument whether, on the death of one of the 
spouses, it is always right that unless there is a will or the 
estate is above a certain size, the survivor shall have every- 
thing and the children nothing. There may have been desertion, 
or cruelty, or other wrongdoing, by the survivor. That will 
not matter. The wrongdoer must have all. The Legislature 
has said so. 


The probable explanation is that the Act was drafted by an 
eminent conveyancing counsel, who thought in terms of 
big estates. It may never have occurred to him that the 
man with means more usually dies testate, whereas the man 
with little property more usually dies intestate (either because 
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he does not trouble ; or because he tries to draft his own 
will, which for that reason may turn out to be no will at all) 
and that consequently more small estates than large ones 
would be affected by the Act. This legislation was conceived 
for the well-to-do: and not infrequently it is proving to be 
against the interests of the comparatively poor. In a sense 
it is really class legislation due to lack of imagination.— 
Jam, Sir, &e., A Souiciror. 


WHY GO TO CHURCH? 

[To the Editor of the Srvcraror.] 
Sir,—Professor H. L. Goudge’s article ‘‘ Why Go to Church ?” 
in your issue of February 1st leaves one reader cold as the 
stone effigies in a deserted cathedral. Alexander Kinglake 
said that if he had his way he would write over the door of 
all churches ‘‘ Important if True.” Surely the clergy forget 
how-much they owe to the naughtiness of the honest doubters ? 
Were there no one to convince, their raison d’éire would be 
gone, and neither the Dean of St. Paul’s nor the Regius 
Professor of Divinity would have anyone to lecture. There- 
fore it is surely ungrateful of them to look with too stern a 
frown on the multitudes who do not go to church to-day ? 

The greatest mystics, from the time of Buddha, have not, 
I understand, been very regular churchgoers ;_ nor have the 
profoundest philosophers. Some of them have been heretics, 
some rebels. Corporate worship appears of importance to 
the ecclesiastical mind but to few others. And the reason 
is obvious. It is not by saying prayers together like a class 
of children intoning their A B C, nor by a regimental atten- 
dance at Church Parade that men best enter into communion 
with the unseen, but rather by meditation in quietness and 
alone. Buddha sought for enlightenment under a green tree. 
In England to-day it is difficult to follow his example owing 
to the prevalence of barbed wire, trespass notices, ‘* develop- 
ment,’ bungalows, rain-drops in winter and dust storms from 
passing cars in summer. In Buddha’s time and climate civili- 
zation was not enforced so strenuously. But, amply provided 
with facilities for corporate worship, he did not avail himself 
of it by frequenting temples or crowded places of worship. 
Neither did Socrates. Neither did One whom Professor 
Goudge will place higher than either Buddha or Socrates. 

Much good ink is wasted on such controversies (and here 
am I wasting more !) owing to the fact that theology, which 
is a changing fashion, is still confused with religion, which is 
an abiding fact.—I am, Sir, &c., RicHAarD B. INcE. 

Marley Common, Sussex. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—Archdeacon Charles has always been known to take 
his own line across country in matters of evidence. He recasts 
and rearranges in his book on the Apocalypse the sections and 
the sequence back to what he thinks ought to have been 
St. John’s supposed original ; while in order to uphold his 
pet theory on divorce he quotes one Gospel against the equally 
good evidence of the other! He has done the same in his 
work on Daniel. Every schoolboy knows that the Septuagint 
translation was such an audaeious jumble of sham scientific 
data (e.g., c.V. 31) with deliberate alterations of the text to 
force it to fit the later Maccabean times (e.g., ix. 27 sq. and xi. 
30) that it was discarded by the Church in favour of two 
better translations (Theodotion, Symmachus). Yet Archdeacon 
Charles pleads for it in parts as original—a theory so “* baseless’? 
that even the editor of the International Critical Commentary, 
who originally favoured the Maccabean date, so describes 
Charles’ hopeless attempt (p. 38). Even Professor Driver was 
at last led to admit as ‘* possible ’’ the “ third ” century B.c. 
(Introd., p. 467). The International Critical Commentary has 
given up the Maccabean date as no longer possible in the 
face of the archaeological evidence (p. viii.) ; and, while 
temporarily assuming the “third century” as_ possible, 
would admit the * fourth” and even the “ fifth” as possible 
also; at the same time pointing out that the latest evidence 
of .all ‘ antiquates”’ these results in favour of Professor 
Dougherty’s volume claiming the “ sixth’ century B.c, (pp. 96, 
15, 14, 20,.66n, 72)! He says that the new “ Assyrian” 
studies have revived a “‘ reaction ’’ towards the “ traditional ” 


dating of the book, which will depend on further discoveries 
converging in that direction (pp. 58, 109, cp. 89n.). Professor 
Sayce allows me to say that Dougherty’s book has rendered 
the Higher Criticism ‘ bankrupt” on this issue and that he 
withdraws in toto all his original arguments for the Maccabean 
date, which is in fact no longer possible (letter, September, 
1929). 

I am amused to see in the teeth of expert scholarship 
like this and, as Sayce says, ‘“ scientific archaeological 
evidence’ that there can be quoted against me the views 
of a “reviewer” in the Modern Churchman—a highly pre- 
judiced Higher Critical defender of the Modernist assumptions. 
The strictest Conservative and even traditionalist student 
(which I am not) does not deny that in the “ present form of 
the text”? of Daniel there has been a certain amount of 
re-editing and even in later times defacing in order to conform 
it and its supposed prophecies of Maccabean times to those 
times (C. H. H. Wright, pp. 314, 318 ; Catholic Encyclopaedia, 
s.v. Daniel). But the argument from language without greater 
knowledge of those languages and of their usus loquendi 
is too “ precarious”? (International Critical Commentary) to 
confront with the positive facts of modern discovery, which 
prove in the writer of Daniel a more than ordinary contem- 
porary accuracy (Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar, 
September, 1929, pp. 199-200). This would be impossible 
in a writer so late as the Maccabean age (see International 
Critical, influenced by Dougherty’s new data, and Sayce, 
who has withdrawn to me his former view, and see Boutflower’s 
evidence from early Greek cameos, music, peristyles of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s day, 600 B.c. in his In and Around the 
Book of Daniel, S.P.C.K.). 

Incidentally, too, Daniel’s intermixture of Aramaic with 
Hebrew is reflected in his contemporaries, Jeremiah (x. 11) 
and Ezra (iv. 7—vi. 18 and vii. 11-26) ; Jeremiah even repro- 
ducing Daniel’s anomalous Nebuchadnezzar for -drezzar 
in the most unaccountable way, for Jeremiah also writes 
the form correctly as -drezzar! All this would be impossible 
in a Maccabean Daniel.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Rectory, Devizes. A. H. T. CLarke. 

[We shall not continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator.] 


WOES OF THE CAGED 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaTOR.] 
Srr,—I did not want to write again on this subject, but I 
should like to comment very briefly on Major Yeats-Brown’s 
letter. He dismisses my remarks about budgerigars with an 
airy wave of the hand. May I point out that it was he, and 
not I, who took the budgerigar as an example, and I merely 
replied in order to convince him that the importation of these 
birds is not now a blot on Christendom, since it has long 
ceased to exist. I still think that, even were it not so, his 
example was badly chosen, as the mortality was probably far 
less than that of any other foreign birds. However, let it 
pass. I might say, however, that the “uxoriousness” I am 
supposed to deplore in this little parrakeet is due, not to 
want of space (which would have the reverse effect), but to 
abundance of food, &c. Domestication generally brings 
about this, at least among birds. Our laying hens are an 
extreme example. I suppose the egg yield of Gallus Banksia 
is negligible. 

I have no wish to be discourteous to Major Yeats-Brown. 
He and I certainly agree in the main in our love for beasts 
and birds. A close study of * Tubby ” and other great cats 
in captivity might, however, cause him to be rather less 
dogmatic. I hate the thought of the catching of wild things 
myself, but if we can establish them as a domesticated species, 
or as individual friends, give them plenty of room, abundance 
of food and water, and above all, freedom from natural 
enemies, I still think that under greatly reduced and con- 
trolled circumstances, their capture is permissible. (I would 
ask Major Yeats-Brown to consider my remarks about food, 
water and freedom from enemies.) May I thank you, Sir, 
for your courtesy in allowing me so much space, and for your 
comment on what I have already written? I agree with you 
on every point. May I also say that we animal lovers owe a 
great debt to your paper for its repeated interest in our cause ?-— 
I am, Sir, &e., P. KinGsrorv-VENNER, F.Z.S. 

7 Bisham Gardens, Highgate, N. 6. 
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SPANISH. HISTORY 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Your reviewer of Spain: a Companion to Spanish 
Studies (January 18th issue, page 98), remarks concerning 
the chapter of Spanish music ‘‘ why no gramophone 
records are indicated is something of a mystery.” He gives 
me praise for mentioning pianola music rolls, publishers, 
and so forth. I could not’ give a list of gramophone records 
available here, for the simple reason that this is changing 
its character every day. When the chapter was written, 
there were not a dozen first-class records of good Spanish 
orchestral works that I could have named. Before the 
book was published, Columbia, H.M.V., and Parlophone had 
prepared and sent out some twenty or thirty, and each two 
or three months sees something further done in this line. It 
seems that during the past eighteen months the interest in 
Britain in new Spanish music. must have at least quadrupled 
itself ; to mention which fact is the main purpose of this 
letter.—I am, Sir, &c., SYDNEY GREW. 
Warley Woods, Birmingham. 


THE POODLE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—The poodle is by nature a sporting dog and was once 
regularly used in shooting. If I remember right, Youatt’s 
book on dogs proves that. He belongs to the long-eared or 
spaniel family and is closely resembled by the Irish water- 
spaniel. His intelligence is quite exceptional. .Though I 
have bred other dogs for. thirty years I put him in a class 
by himself. Over forty years ago I had one which was given 
me as a pup by an old prize-fighter who bred them. He 
belonged to the old school of prize-fighting and was one of the 
quietest and most respectable. men I have ever known. 
I will not burden you with the proofs of my dog’s intelligence, 
but will merely mention one thing. He would hunt anything 
from a bumble bee to a red deer and had a wonderful nose, 
Without any training he would stand to game and retrieve. 
Hie was especially good at catching moles. He could detect 
them underground thirty yards off and across water, and used 
to stalk them. He would walk up slowly and silently till he 
got to the spot, when he made a sudden plunge, dug his nose 
into the ground and caught the mole. He used to stalk rabbits 
too, but was less successful in catching them. He was of the 
corded variety of poodle and a good size. 

A sentence of Youatt’s remains in my memory (though 
probably inaccurately). He says: ‘ There is a quiet dignity 
about the poodle, as though conscious of his own worth.” 
That is perfectly true.—I am, Sir, &c., A. SHADWELL. 

Ham Common. 


VERSE IN THE THEATRE 

[To the Editor of the Sricrator.| 
my terms ‘“actualism,”’ 
‘** three-dimensional stagecraft, illusionism,” “‘ neo-Georgian 
theatre” as “ jargon.” As he pleases. But does he regard 
that as an argument ? I could not instance each of those things 
in less space than a column apiece, so I am obliged to employ 
descriptive adjectives. Those who are habitually concerned 
with the problems involved understand what they mean ; 
to others they may well be jargon. I cannot reply further 
because I cannot expect the Spectator to give me space in which 
to justify those adjectives in detail. 

But I would make one comment on Mr. Drinkwater’s 
reply. He says he has been a constant theatre-goer for nearly 
thirty years, and illusion has been his common experience. 
Do we understand that when Mr. Drinkwater goes to a West 
End theatre and sees some canvas leaves stuck on to a fishing- 
net and a landscape painted on a backcloth, described on the 
programme as “ Hyde Park,” he believes himself to be in 
that dangerous locality ? That when he sees painted stone walls 
and a machicolated parapet flapping cheerily across a stage 
he satisfies himself that he is in Pomfret Castle ? Because that 
is what I mean by obtainable scenic illusion. 

I don’t know whether to envy him or to sympathize, but 
anyhow, he and others who are like him, if there are any, 
are very welcome to have that kind of theatre, but may not 
others of us who are merely bored and insulted demand that 


Drinkwater describes 


39 66 


Sir,—Mr. 


—— 


“scene” shall be dynamic (more jargon, I fear), shall be 
interpretative, expressive, even decorative (if nothing more), 
that, instead cf attempting to reproduce Nature and domestic 
architecture, it shall become a medium of expression that shal] 
interpret and emphasize the mutual relations of the actors ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., TERENCE Gray, 


Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 


NEW WORK FOR WOMEN 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 


Sim,—I think you will be interested to know that Major 


Yeats-Brown’s article in the Spectator on ‘‘ New Work for 
Women” on September 14th last has resulted in the formation 


‘of the “ Octavia Hill Training Fund.” Miss Bertha Newcombe 


—an artist, I believe, of some repute—read your article and 
conceived the idea of placing a certain surplus sum of money as 
the nucleus of a fund for helping students with training 
fees. A committee has been formed, which consists at present 
of :— 
Miss Newcombe and her nominee, Miss Gosse (daughter of Sir 
Edmund Gosse). 

Myself and my partner, Miss Priddle. 

Mrs. Barclay and Miss Perry—well known in connexion with 
Housing Schemes and Surveys. 

Miss Eckhard or Miss Macadam, as representing the Joint Univer. 

sities Social Studies Board. 

Miss Rand, representing ‘the London University Appointments 

Board. 
Other members may be co-opted later. 

Miss Newcombe’s cheque for £150 has started the fund; 
if you should see any way of getting others to add to it, 
perhaps through the Spectator, I should be glad of any hints, 
In the meantime, please use this information as you think 
fit—I am, Sir, &c., M. M. JEFFERY. 

Commissioners of Crown Lands, Local Office, 284 Cumberland 

Market, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. ig 


THE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS BILL 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 

Str,—The Slaughter of Animals Bill now introduced by 
Lt.-Col. Moore, M.P., does but call to order the meat trade 
and the local authorities. The laws of the land dealing 
with the treatment of animals dates from nineteen years 
ago. That is the 1911 Animal Protection Act. 

°To-day the Slaughter of Animals Bill which is before 
Parliament is the expression of opinion that the requirements 
of the Act of 1911 must be fulfilled, and that the unnecessary 
infliction of suffering, by the continuance of methods which 
are unscientific and barbarous, and should be unthinkable 
in a civilized community, should cease. 

The blame for the failure to conform to the Act in all its 
requirements rests directly with the local authorities and 
the trade—directly, but less so, with the animal welfare 
societies. The local authorities have been the sole exercisers 
of supervision. The trade has carried out its work under 
licence. The societies have failed to recognize the position, 
but have not had administrative responsibilities. Blame 
also rests with the community. 

Up to three years ago the trade was full of talk and fight, 
but to-day the bulk of the trade either accepts the idea of 
improvement or has remained satisfied to leave the matter 
to the spokesmen. The spokesmen are now few and speak 
softly and humbly as if they were aware that their opposition 
has no foundation. To what have we to attribute the failure 
of local authorities to. deal with the matters on which 
they are required to and do make bye-laws? That some 
bye-laws are more than twenty years old is a fact and not to 
their credit ; but even the oldest set contains the essential 
bye-law as to the act of slaughter. It is Clause 10 in the present 
model bye-laws, and if administered would rule out any 
slaughter not commencing with the production of uncon- 
ciousness. The Bill ensures that right is done.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

J. S. Dovcuas, 

5 Trinity Gardens, Foikestone. 

[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—Ep, 
Spectator.] : 
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POINTS FROM LETTERS 


PLUMBERS AND Town CouNCILLORS. 


Thank God for Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. But I venture 
to suggest that unless most town councillors were made to 
face a firing squad in one of their own dreadful town halls, 
and the townsfolk were told why they were being shot, no 
improvements would take place. The Marthas have not yet 
provided covered dust carts everywhere ; nor bins for useful 
refuse.—D. E. Stuart JERViIs, 28 Park Mansions, S.W. 11. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


In reference to the Essay Competition on Capital Punish- 
ment announced in your last week’s issue, the National 
Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty will be glad 
to send a list of its publications to any of your readers desiring 
information on the subject.—(Miss) E. May WuitF, Assistant 
Secretary, N.C.A.D.P., Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 

ROSHERVILLE GARDENS. 

Rosherville Gardens, near Gravesend, perhaps the most 
famous of all the Victorian pleasure resorts of the Londoner, 
were “put up” for auction on February 5th. The site 
will probably be used for factory development. It is already 
almost surrounded by paper and print mills and factories. 
It is a sad end to nearly a hundred years of glorious history. 
The gardens were established in 1887. Originally a chalk 
cliff, they were a derelict chalk pit when Rosher, from whom 
the gardens take their name, sold them, to be made into the 
Rosherville Botanical and Zoological Gardens. They 
gradually changed their character and at the same time 
became the home of a more virile, robust form of pleasure. 
Perhaps no other gardens received so much attention in the 
Press or enjoyed so much notice in more permanent books. 
Comic artists and serious writers for half a century exercised 
their pens and pencils in affectionate caricature. Perhaps 
Cruickshank and Anstey were the greatest‘ of the Victorians 
who glorified Rosherville Gardens. with their twin arts. 
Anstey’s Tinted Venus will be read at least as long as 
Rosherville is remembered.—A ex. J. Puriie, ** Lodgewood,”’ 
Gravesend. 

SEATS FOR Sop ASSISTANTS. 

Captain Albert Larking, C.B.E., Secretary, Early Closing 
Association, replying to the query of H. Dale, London, S.W., 
writes: ‘‘I beg to inform him that the Shops Seats Act 
was passed in 1899. I had the pleasure of being the prime 
mover in placing this beneficent measure on the Statute Book 
and our good friend the late Duke of Westminster secured 
its passing through the House of Lords without any 
opposition. Any breaches of the Act should be reported to 
the London County Council, who are the administrators of 
the Act for the twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs, and 
the local authorities in the provinces. Any complaints sent 
to us are investigated and sent on to that body, who are 
ever ready to co-operate in seeing that the Shops Acts are 
not contravened.”—KEarLty CLosING ASSOCIATION, 34/40 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


LAND REGISTRATION. 


It appears quite possible that taxation of land values will 
be included in the next Budget. I should like to suggest 
that on every sale and purchase of land it should be made 
compulsory for the title to the land to be registered. Thus, 
with one measure, the machinery of the new taxation would 
be simplified, the transfer of land rendered much cheaper and 
more expeditious, and a reform which was first recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Title in 1856 be at length 
achieved.—_BM/PWSR. 


AnD WHEN GoEs HENCE ? 

Mr. Richard Jennings’ declaration (in your issue of 
January 18th) that the emphasis must fall upon the word 
goes in the line, ‘** Duncan comes here to-night.” “* And when 
goes hence ?”’ appears to have passed unchallenged. Will he 
kindly explain how this can be done, indicating the other 
syllables in the line to be accented ? I find it impossible to 
reconcile such an emphasis with poetry, prose, or common 
sense.—GWEN JOHN, 2nd Floor South, 9 Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C.2. 








[Sir William Beach Thomas is away and the usual ** Country 
Life” page is suspended. It will reappear in the issue of the 
** Spectator,” dated February 22nd.—Kp. Spectator.} 

[Owing to extreme pressure on our space we have had to 
omit our usual League of Nations page.—Ep. Spectator.} 











A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,” FEBRUARY 6TH, 1830. 
BRIGHTON. 

At Brighton it is quite a discovery reserved for the end of the 
season, that people can manage to kill themselves. They roll down 
the cliff, and walk up again, and tumble about in all sorts of ways 
without damage, so as almost to create an opinion that death does 
not make any stay at the sea-side. As to being run over, itis thought 
so little of as never to be avoided, and sometimes apparently to 
be coveted. The children under nursery-maids are generally seen 


‘walking in the roads, and the townspeople by no chance move out 


of the way of carriages and horses. 


PLAYHOUSES IN LONDON. 

The prices of admission in Queen Elizabeth’s time varied from 
twopence, the charge for the gallery, to one shilling, for the Lords’ 
room, which corresponded with the present stage-boxes. These 
prices continued until the time of James I. After the Restoration, 
the admission varied from sixpence to half-a-crown. In 1660, 
there were six places of dramatic entertainment ;—one at Black- 
friars—the King’s company as they were called; one on the 
Bankside—the Globe; two in Drury Lane—the Fortune and 
the Cockpit; one in Salisbury Court; and one—the Bull—in 
St. John St. The players at the Cockpit seemed to have wished at 
that time to raise their fares; and there is a curious letter extant 
from Herbert, master of the Revels, to Mr. Michael Mohan, the 
manager, reprimanding him for the attempt. 


THe Krina’s SPEECH. 

“His Majesty commands us to inform you, that the export 
in the last year, of British produce and manufactures has exceeded 
that of any former year. His Majesty laments that, notwithstanding 
this indication of active commerce, distress should prevail among 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes in some parts of the 
United Kingdom. It would be most gratifying to the paternal 
feelings of his Majesty to be enabled to propose for your consideration 
measures calculated to remove the difficulties of any portion of his 
subjects, and at the same time compatible with the general and 
permanent interests of his people. It is from a deep solicitude for 
those interests that his Majesty is impressed with the necessity 
of acting with extreme caution in reference to this important 
subject. His Majesty feels assured that you will concur with him 
in assigning due weight to the effect of unfavourable seasons, and 
to the operation of other causes which are beyond the reach of 
legislative control or remedy. Above all, his Majesty is convinced 
that no pressure of temporary difficulties will induce you to relax 
the determination which you have uniformly manifested to maintain 
inviolate the public credit, and thus to uphold the high character 
and the permanent welfare of the country.” 


In THE House oF Commons. 
Sir FE. Knatchbull moved an Amendment that resembled in 
character that of Earl Stanhope. It was as follows :— 

“We lament the distress which your Majesty informs us 
prevails in some places ; we are, however, in the faithful, although 
painful discharge of our duty, compelled to declare to your 
Majesty our opinion, that this distress is not confined, as your 
Majesty has been advised, to some particular places; but is 
general among all the productive interests of the country, which 
are severely suffering from its pressure. We beg further to assure 
your Majesty, that we will adopt the caution you have recom- 
mended in the consideration of such measures as you have proposed 
to us, and that our earnest endeavours will be exerted to relieve 
the country from its present distress.” 


To a Choir of Birds in February 


Tritt from the wild throat now, 

Birds on the naked bough, 
For when the gummy chestnut puts out buds 

Pregnant with green, and laurestinus marbles 
Iler glossy darkness with chaste snow-born flowers, 
And privet yellows, and the river floods— 

Your song may change in the close-woven bowers. 


Trill from the clear throat now, 
Birds on the naked bough, 
For when you wing the small-starred ivy tree, 
And brush flake petals from the apple branches, 
And marry where the lilac scents are strong, 
And build your nests in shady greenery— 
The passionate pulse will beat into your song. 


Trill from the young throat now, 
Birds on the naked bough, 
For when the sweating black bee flies from the bank, 
To tumble the great bells of the rhododendron. 
And when the cuckoo faintly calls oppressed 
With heat, and the corncrake paths the meadows rank, 
New throats will lift from the dry edge of the nest. 


LyLE Donacuy, 
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Some Books 


MapAME p’Epinay, in her Memoirs and Correspondence 
(Routledge, 12s. 6d.) depicts the fashionable life of Paris in 
the eighteenth century in sickly colours. The circle in which 
she moved was outside the Court, and consisted, as Rousseau 
said, “‘ of persons of a high sense of propriety and no morals.” 
The men were more or less leisured, the women entirely idle :— 

‘* Dinner was at one o’clock; the afternoon was spent in amusing 
themselves. They read and had a concert among themselves. 
Sometimes a party of friends would act a play by one of them. The 
men would draw or paint, the women would sew. There was con- 
versation on every possible topic. In the evening there would be 
little intimate suppers or a party would go to a theatre or a ball.” 
This apparently quiet life was rendered feverish by constant 
quarrelling and conjugal infidelities. ‘The story of Madame 
d’Epinay’s friendship with Rousseau, her kindness and gene- 
rosity to him and his despicable ingratitude written down in 
unconscious self-accusation in his letters to her and to his 
friends are very amusing and well worth reading by all who are 
willing to risk a fit of uncontrollable cynicism. The transla- 
tion is colloquial and even slangy, the writer affecting a certain 
carelessness of language which seems out of harmony with the 
French delight in the beautiful use of their own tongue. On 
the other hand, the translator, Mr. E. J. Allingham, conveys 
with undoubted skill the superficiality and recklessness of 
the- group he is interpreting. 

* * * % 


Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys was a bad man, as all authorities 
agree. But he knew how to conduct a trial and elicit the truth 
from reluctant or knavish witnesses. His talent is well dis- 
played in the once famous case of 1684, concerning the owner- 
ship of land at Shadwell, which is now Shadwell Park. Sir 
John. C. Fox has edited The Lady Ivie’s Trial (Clarendon 
Press, 12s. 6d.), from a report of 1696, and prefixed an elaborate 
and attractive introduction. Lady Ivie, widow of an East 
India Company’s agent who founded Madras, supported her 
claim to the land by forged deeds. Jeffreys examined her 
accomplices and speedily reduced them to confusion. He 
then summed up the complicated issue in a masterly speech— 
full of homely and racy expressions—and the jury found 
against the too ingenious widow. The Provost of Eton 
admits, in a preface, that this has long been one of his 
favourites in the ‘‘ State Trials,” though it was not, strictly 
speaking, a State trial at all but a civil action that became 
notorious for its complexity and the hard swearing to which it 
gave rise. Dr. James says truly that in these late Stuart 
reports, “‘ we find the unadorned common speech of English- 
men,” as well as a great deal of human nature. Sir John Fox 
has done well to elucidate this queer and amusing case. 

* * * * 

In Sir Walter Scott’s Congé (Black, 6s.) Lord Sands reviews 

all that is known about Scott’s broken heart and the lady who 
broke it, adding a little new matter and producing a very 
readable book. Only about eleven months seem to have 
elapsed though Scott himself spoke of the period as longer 
between the breakage and the neat mending, to use his own 
words. Lord Sands takes no tragic view of the situation. Miss 
Caroline Belches’ refusal was, he is sure, a terrible blow, but 
he thinks the notion that Scott was never entirely happy with 
his sprightly French wife is a sentimental error. Nevertheless 
it was a very deep experience, as Lord Sands admits, which 
could make a man past fifty write as Scott wrote of the love 
affair of his extreme youth. Chance had brought him once 
more across Caroline’s mother (she, herself, had been long 
dead).. They talk together of old times, and the mother seems 
to feel self-reproach in connexion with her daughter’s refusal. 
After the interview Scott finds himself :— 
“.... fit for nothing but shedding tears and repeating verses for 
the whole night. This is sad work. The very grave gives up its 
dead and time rolls back thirty years to add to my perplexities. I 
don’t care. I begin to grow over-hardened, and like a stag turning 
at bay my naturally good:temper grows fierce and dangerous. Yet 
what a romance to tell and told I fear it will one day be. And then 
my three years of dreaming and my two years of wakening will be 
chronicled doubtless. But the dead will feel no pain.” 


The whole episode remains when all is said something of a 
mystery. What Scott feared has not happened. The secret 
history has not been told. 


of the Week 


What they have done for other ages and countries, Mr. and 
Mrs. Quennell have now attempted to do for the Homeric age 
in Greece. In Everyday Things in Homeric Greece (Batsford, 
7%s. 6d.) they have tried to re-create the atmosphere which 
inspired the epics. They have tried to interest ‘“ boys and 
girls of public school age ”’ and to depict the social conditions 
as functioning realities and the men and women as real men 
and women—“ to set the scene,” as they say, “ and secure 
the atmosphere of [Homer’s] time.’’ There is room for such 
a book, but unfortunately the authors have not been quite 
so successful as in their earlier works. The first three chapters 
form a précis of the Argonautica, the Iliad, and the Odyssey, 
given in the attractive style to which the ‘* Everyday Life ” 
series has accustomed us. The fourth chapter on “* Everyday 
Things” is a commentary on the social life and activities 
revealed by the first three. The authors, however, are not 
sufficiently critical, and, what is more to the point, do not 
really succeed in making the period live. Several of the 
illustrations and reconstructions are not at all happy, and a 
few would be definitely misleading to boys of public school 
age. 

* * * * 

It is given to few to look inside a cannibal’s cooking pot 
as a prelude to being stewed and still to escape consommation. 
Mr. Frank Hives lived excitingly on the Cross River, and his 
Boswell, Mr. Gascoigne Lumley, has conveyed the atmosphere 
vividly enough in Ju-Ju and Justice in Nigeria (John Lane, 
12s. 6d.). When Mr. Hives was not chasing (or being chased 
by) the priests of the Oracle of Aro-Chuku, he was _ pestered 
by snakes, persecuted by ghosts and generally made to feel 
that pioneering was a pretty grisly business. It says a great 
deal for his resource and ingenuity that he evaded all the 
snares that were laid for him. Indeed, being no mean conjurer 
himself, he willingly entered into competition with the loeal 
magicians, with such success that he was credited with 
inducing a piece of yam into a young man’s stomach—with 
results almost disastrous to himself. However, his savoir 
faire carried him through even that episode, from which he 
emerged with a greatly enhanced reputation as a magician. 
We are not surprised to learn that the local Ju-Ju gave up 
business when faced with this foreign competition. 


* * * * 


June 12, 1667, witnessed the greatest national humiliation 
which this country has ever endured, when the Dutch Admiral 
de Ruyter swooped up the Medway and burned and captured 
some of our finest men-’o-war, while the rest of the English 
navy lay powerless in the Thames—powerless because the 
wicked pleasures of Charles’ court had embezzled the money 
which should have gone to pay our sailors and equip our ficet. 
That shameful scene, with much more that is historically inter- 
esting, is examined and described in full detail by Mr. Coles 
Finch in his admirable book The Medway River and Valley 
(Daniel Co., 10s. 6d.), which is a complete guide, historical 
and scenic, to a river that has in all ages formed one of the 
main entrances into England. Primitive man has hunted 
the elephant on its banks ; Romans, Saxons, Jutes, Danes and 
smugglers have used its waters; on it lies one of our most 
ancient bishoprics ; and penetrating up its little tributaries 
with the jolly names of Eden, Loose, Beult and Teise, the 
wayfarer can discover some of the pleasantest and fairest spots 
in all England. That wayfarer, when he explores these 
sequestered nooks, can do no better than make himself master 
first of this excellently illustrated volume—a loving and a 
faithful bit of work and one moreover which is history in the 
best sense of the world. ; 

* * * * 

As there is a revival of interest in Mrs. Gaskell’s charming 
stories, some of her new readers may be glad to hear of 
Mrs. Gaskell: a Brief Biography, by Mr. G. A. Payne (Man- 
chester : Sherratt and Hughes, 3s. 6d.). It is a very slight 
memoir, illustrated with several portraits, but it: gives the 
essential facts and briefly describes the novelist’s works. 

* * * * 


(‘More Books of the Week” and ‘General Knowledge Compe- 
lition”’ will be found on pages 208 and 211.) 
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An American Life of Alexandre Dumas 


The Incredible Marquis: Alexandre Dumas. 


By Herbert 
S. Gorman. (Gollancz. 25s.) 


“se 


Tue mere name “ Alexandre Dumas” on a book disposes, 
or should dispose, all who possess it to be of good humour, 
for no author at any time has given so much that is whole- 
some and delightful for man and woman. Of writers about 
this extraordinary being there have been many, and there 
will be many more: no single one has, as yet, done more 
than skim a little here and there. Mr. Gorman, in his 
465 large pages, printed in America, only professes to treat 
of “portions of the career” of the author of Monte-Cristo, 
and has not attempted any critical study of his work. 

Dumas, when he wrote his Memoirs, stopped with the 
recital of the thirty-second year of his life and at his twenty-. 
second volume. As he was forty-two when he wrote Les 
Trois Mousquetaires, which was closely followed by Monte- 
Cristo, and then by many scores of romances and plays, he 
may well have considered that the library shelf long enough 
to contain his complete life did not exist. The Mcmoirs, 
out of which the first half of this book has been made, exist 
in an English translation made by Mrs. Waller. Despite 
this fact, Mr. Gorman has done well to draw on them; and 
had they covered the whole of the ground his book would 
be a much better one than it is. I am sure that he recognizes 
the fact, and I hope that no student of Dumas who appreciates 
the difficulty of grappling with the years 1834-70 will wish 
to be over-critical of his book. 

To journey from Broadway, New York, to the rue 
Richelieu, Paris, with a publisher’s agreement to write a 
flamboyant Jife of Dumas was to undertake a_ perilous 
adventure. That Mr. Gorman has accomplished it and yet 
lives proves him to be a man of mettle. Unhappily, some 
of the romance of the thing escaped him. He did not know 
that Dumas’ first gesture to America was made with his 
first successful romance—the romance first published in 
1838, in Le Siécle, called Le Capitaine Paul. Who was Captain 
Paul? No other than Paul Jones, one of the darling heroes 
of American history, for the finding of whose grave in Paris 
a special commission issued from the United States not so 
many years ago. Like several others of Dumas’ characters, 
Paul was filched from another romance—in his case the 
Pilot of Dumas’ friend Fenimore Cooper ; but, in appropriating 
him, Alexandre made him his own to gain the applause of 
the American public. Thereafter, America bespoke copies 
of Dumas MSS., and on their arrival quickly translating 
them, published the romances in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, often before our translators and printers had got 


The Blockade 


The Naval Blockade. (Philip Allan. 
15s.) 

Ir is strange that no volume in the British Official History of 
the War contains any account of the greatest blockade in 
history ; nor do we hear of any such account being under way. 
What a proof of the amazing complexity of the War that there 
can be such an omission without apology! Meanwhile we 
have got Lieutenant Guichard’s very clear, compact and on the 
whole fair account of the blockade. He is to be complimented 
on the amount of information which he has put into a rela- 
tively small space without seeming to be cramped. As a 
seaman himself and as a member of the Historical Section of 
the French Ministry of Marine he has been doubly in a position 
to understand his problem. 

The blockade of Germany was really an economic 
encirclement. It was quite impcssible in the presence of 
submarines to conduct a blockade in the old manner. A 
‘long-distance blockade ” was alone practicable. Again, it 
was not only the coast of Germany which had to be blockaded ; 
early in the War it became obvious that Germany would be 
able to satisfy her essential needs by what she imported from 
neutral European countries if the Allies did not prevent her. 
Thus the blockade became not only the customary business of 
visit, search and capture at sea but an immense diplomatic 
and economic entanglement between the Allies and the 


By Lieut. Louis Guichard. 


to work. Even to-day the only edition of the romances 
which has the least pretence to approach a semblance of a 
fair selection hails from America, possessing virtues and 
defects peculiarly its own. 

Well then, recognizing the fact of his popularity in that 
great free land beyond the seas the ardent and grateful 
Alexandre longed to voyage thither on board his ‘ Emma.’ 
Frustrated in his desire by Neapolitan cares he, later, sent 
Abraham Lincoln large sums of money for the relief of his 
soldiers’ widows and dashed off some hundreds of autographs 
for sale on their behalf. Mr. Gorman should have reproduced 
one of those autographs. 

As I have indicated, the first half of this life of Dumas 
closely follows the Memoirs and, illumined by them, makes 
excellent reading. The second half is disappointing. This 
was perhaps inevitable. Mr. Gorman, when in the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, found himself buried beneath hecatombs 
of material—much bad, some little good. He did what he 
could, doubtless, to winnow and sift, but the sweepings of the 
gutter press and the photographs and caricatures of the 
cheap shops distracted his attention too much. Old scandals 
and sordid details might well have been spared us. Most 
of the scandalous tales told about Dumas were retailed by 
small-minded creatures who were jealous of him, and we 
have no use for such stuff. But, in the main, Mr. Gorman 
has had the right impulsion. Occasionally, he is completely 
astray as when, for instance, he considers that Dumas called 
his yacht the ‘Emma’ after Lady Hamilton of Nelson fame. 
What surprises me, on the contrary, is that when he brought 
the Liverpool-built ‘Emma’ he did not change the name. 
Perhaps he could not. Anyway, Lady Hamilton was, by 
Alexandre, considered to be no better than she should have 
been, and, probably, worse than she actually was. Has 
not Mr. Gorman read La San Felice ? 

On the whole, while wishing to be of good humour, I find 
this American life of Dumas—my copy of which I shall have 
interleaved for the purpose of annotation—to be more curious 
than authentic, more flamboyant than reasonable: it is not 
the Dumas of the boulevards and of the doubtful photograph 
shops that we want at this distance of time. In saying this, 
I have to remember, in justice to his present biographer, 
that hardly two persons in his lifetime were agreed either 
about Alexandre or his works: he was multiple, his works 
were multitudinous. His most intimate friends were precisely 
those who were most surprised by some still fresh aspect of 
his character and literary genius. 

R. S. GaRrnetr. 


of Germany 


Neutrals. No nation singlehanded could have carried on such 
a ‘“‘ blockade”; the’ whole Alliance found it only just 
feasible. 

During the War it was complained in Great Britain that the 
Government, particularly under Mr. Asquith, acted with 
culpable laxity and indulgence towards the European neutrals. 
Some years ago a vehement and accusing book was written on 
the subject by Rear-Admiral Consett. Those who still believe 
that the blockade could have been tightened up much more, 
and much sooner, have no true conception of the difficulties. 
The best advice we can give them is to read M. Guichard’s 
book. It shows clearly enough that if the Allies had pressed 
the neutrals, particularly the United States, too hard some of 
these neutrals might have taken part in the War on the wrong 
side. 

To admit this is not to say that it was unnatural for English- 
men to be sore. They felt that they were fighting in the 
interests of every civilized and law-abiding nation, and they 
found it almost intolerable that President Wilson should insist 
on the rights of neutrals with the fine shades of pedantry. We 
call to mind an adaptation sent to us by a correspondent of 
J. R. Lowell’s famous satirical poem, ‘* Jonathan to John.” 
What Lowell felt about the British assertion of neutral 
trading rights in the American Civil War, we all felt about 
Mr. Wilson’s doctrines. Our correspondent, in his inversion 
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of Lowell’s poem, which became “‘ John to Jonathan,’’ wrote 
+—to quote only one verse :— 
“We know we've got a cause, Sam, 
That’s honest, just and true ; 
We thought ’twould win applause, Sam ; 
Jf nowhere else, from you. 
Ole Mr. John sez he, ‘ Upon 
My word, I think,’ sez he, 
‘Instead of helpin’, Sam’s started yelpin’, 
As hard as he can gee, 
At the heels o’ you an’ me! 


.» 


When the United States did come into the War she co- 
operated in expedients for the conduct of the blockade which 
had formerly been out of the question for the Allies. 

In 1914 France wanted to ‘“‘ go the whole hog” in her 
interpretation of the law under which the Allies would blockade 
Germany. Great Britain was unwilling to act on any legal 
axiom of doubtful validity. It must be remembered that the 
Declaration of London, though accepted by the British dele- 
gates at The Hague, had never been ratified. Great Britain 
began the War, however, as though that Declaration had been 
ratified but was gradually forced by events to abandon her 
self-denying intention. 

In view of all the difficulties the blockade of Germany was a 
miracle of effectiveness. The rationing of the supplies allowed 
to enter the neutral European countries, and the acquisition 
of neutral tonnage in return for those supplies, were deter- 
mining factors. The defection of Russia from the Allied 
cause in 1917 might have brought the whole blockade to 
naught (for a reorganized Russia might have provided Ger- 
many with the means of carrying on the War) but mercifully 
the United States came into the War in time. In this sense 
American action was decisive. 

M. Guichard’s only prejudice is against some of the neutral 
European powers. It is true that many of the traders of 
those countries selfishly profited by the circumstances, but that 
is not the whole truth. In the early part of the War, at least, 
the neutrals exposed themselves to great danger by any unfriend- 
liness to Germany. As for Germany herself, M. Guichard 
gracefully pays her his tribute. He is deeply impressed by the 
endurance of her population and by the ingenuity with which 
she carried on both life and the War with makeshift materials. 


Tennyson Uncombed 


The Devil and the Lady. By Alfred Tennyson. Edited by 

Charles Tennyson, his Grandson. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
Tizre is a fragment of an Elizabethan comedy written by 
Tennyson at the age of fourteen. We see him before his hair 
was combed by Queen Victoria; a precocious imp, playing 
with the idea of cuckoldom in a manner as volatile and witty 
as that of the Shakespeare of Much Ado about Nothing. 

What is so striking about the work is the range of reading 
which it displays, and reading in such out-of-the-way 
channels. Greek tags, mathematics, astronomy, herbalism, 
navigation, law, theology: all are drawn upon to supply the 
characteristic vocabularies of the persons in the drama. 
As for the play itself, it shows an almost mature sense of 
situation, and is built up with such a cunning hand toward 
accumulative effect that one wonders why this quality in 
the poet was never developed more successfully. The plot 
js about a necromancer who goes on a journey and leaves 
his young bride in charge of the Devil. The suitors gather 
round the cottage where she is immured: a lawyer, an 
apothecary, a sailor, an astronomer and mathematician, a 
soldicr, and a monk. The Devil disguises himself as the 
bride, to whom each of the suitors pays his addresses in 
terms of his trade. They quarrel amongst themselves as to 
who shall have the lady’s favours when she consents to 
unveil. Each perjures himself, and in the invoived dialogue 
much witty and dramatic play is made by the suitors’ 
ingenuous invocations of the Devil, their words having a 
double significance owing to the presence of the Gentleman 
himself. We see thus that the mot de situation, so often 
the playwright’s strong card, was a device already grasped 
by Tennyson. 

The poetic promise of this fragment is even more interesting. 
It shows in cmbryo that many-sided and often self-contra- 
dictory personality which we recognize in the mature work 
of the poet. Though we may accuse Tennyson of sugary 


sweetness and heavy moralizing, we have to recognize that 
as an artist he had an Homer-like objectiveness of vision, 
and consequently a clean, hard line. The buds of all these 
qualities are found on this sapling. We see, for instance, 
this clarity of vision in such a passage as that quoted by 
the editor :— 
** Each hoar wave 

With crisped undulation arching rose, 

Thence falling with white ridge in sinuous slope 

Dash’d headlong to the shore and spread along 

The sands its tender fringe of creamy spray.” 

This is not the only example ; indeed, the whole poem is 
conceived in this clear and detached mood. The smoke and 
fume of adolescence had not yet appeared. One other 
example of this sort I must quote. The young wife is 
soliloquizing about her husband :— 

“Thou crazy dotard crusted o’er with 

As thick as ice upon a standing pond.” 
The boy’s contempt for husbands is remarkable, and one 
wonders whether he got it from observation of life, or second- 
hand from the stock figures of Elizabethan comedy and the 
Latin comedy of his school exercises. Tis Devil has already 
discovered :— 

“That husbands are the veriest dolts in nature.” 

It may be merely the wild blood of idealistic youth shying 
at the first sight of the harness of responsibility, “ les quinze 
joies de mariage.” 

Another striking feature is the young poet’s interest in 
science and mathematics, one which cropped out through 
all his work. The Devil, speaking of his travels in vaster 
worlds than Earth, says :-— 

** And I have swum your boundless seas, whose waves 

Were each an ocean of this little orb, 

Yet know I not your natures, of if that 

Which we call palpable and visible 

Is condensation of firm particles.” 
This leads on to further Berkeleyan speculation, which makes 
us feel that for precocity in philosophic thought Tennyson 
was a rival to J. S. Mill. Certainly he was already, to quote 
his own words, something more than :— 

“Some smooth-chinned Tyro just emerging 
From Hobbledehoyhood’s twilight.” 
The play is full of aphorisms, and the author realizes his 
tendency, for he makes his Satan say :— 
**T am in troth a moralising Devil.” 
Very true; but also very marvellous, when we consider the 
young lips from which the wise words fall: such as :— 
* Distrust increases with increase of years” 


age 


and . 
* Procrastination, like the wayward tide 
With imperceptible and secret course 
Gains hourly on us till that we are left 
No landing place whereon to set our feet— 
So lost and tangled is the maze of cares 
Protracted and put off from day to day.” 
Tangled verse, but shrewd observation. One other among 
many interesting points is his reference to the theme on 
which he was to build his great play later in life :— 
*“When a second Becket 
Shall thunder excommunication 
From out his lordly see of Canterbury.” 
We know how that sketch haunted him, and demanded 
fuller expression in after life. 
The book is beautifully produced, and will surely cause 
a flutter of excitement amongst the collectors. 


Ricuarp Covurcn. 


India’s Past and Future 
India Under Wellesley. By P. E. Roberts. (G. Bell and Sons. 


15s.) 
The Cambridge History of India. Vol. V. (Cambridge 
University Press. 30s.) 
The Economic Development of India. 
(Longman. 25s.) 
For those who would study the background of India’s 
present problems, there is no lack of fresh material. Here 
are three solid additions to the store: Mrs. Anstey’s 
thoroughly up to date, the other two in the middle distance 
of recent history. In the latest volume of the Cambridge 


By Vera Anstey. 


History we are shown the building, almost brick by brick, 
of our administrative system from its foundations up to 
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the eve of the Mutiny. Never attempted before in such 
detail, the task yields a record of the labour devoted by 
generation after generation of British soldiers and civilians 
to the machinery which alone makes government possible 
to-day, and which the National Congress would presumably 
scrap. Professor Dodwell has earned our gratitude by 
chronicling this side of our work in India; no literary skill 
can redeem it from dullness in the telling, but it was the 
alchemy which transmuted much human misery. 

Mr. Roberts has done well in giving us his separate 
monograph on Wellesley. He depicts a striking character. 
He also consigns to final discredit the old cliché that we 
acquired India in a fit of absent-mindedness. ‘* Nothing 
great that has ever been done by Englishmen was done 
so unintentionally, so accidentally,’ said Seeley, but no 
future historian will ever endorse that verdict. For the 
map of modern India (excluding Burma and Punjab) 
is in its main features the work of Wellesley. He it was 
who carved out the older presidencies, who isolated the great 
Indian States and defined their powers, who secured the 
ancient capital of Delhi, who made Britain the guardian and 
the ultimate legatee of the Grand Mogul. And never was 
historical process less accidental, more systematic or calcu- 
lated, than the methods by which Wellesley drew his map 
and planned his expansion. “I can declare my con- 
scientious convictions,’ he wrote in one of his despatches, 
“that no greater blessing can be conferred on the native 
inhabitants of India than the extension of the British 
authority, influence and power.” And his goal was equally 
clear: ‘*‘ We have not hesitated,’ runs another despatch, 
“to consider the extensive and valuable possessions, to the 
government of which the Company have succeeded, as a 
great empire.” 

As a chapter in biography the book is admirable. Wellesley 
emerges as a big man who just fell short of greatness. He 
was big in his designs ; as successor to the Moguls he claimed 
for the East India Company the right to dispose of any of 
the rulerships which had previously owned allegiance to the 
throne of Delhi. He was big in the patience and perfection 
of his plans; supported by his more distinguished brother, 
Arthur, he knew no set-back in his far-flung military enter- 
prises, and his diplomatic triumphs were masterpieces of 
foresight and craft. He was big also in his command over 
men and in the humanity of his conquests. But greatness he 
failed to reach. He was a snob: the society of his subjects, 
as he called the other Europeans in Calcutta, was “ so vulgar, 
ignorant, rude, familiar and stupid, as to be disgusting and 
intolerable.’ He was a prey to morbid vanity. After the 
fall of Tippu he demanded the Garter, and when he was 
promoted to an Irish Marquisate he whined over the 
“ agonizing humiliation.” To the end he went on clamouring 
for honours, and just before his death he claimed a Dukedom. 
Equally undignified were his constant threats of resignation, 
and his pathetic chagrin at the absence of any national 
demonstration when he finally returned from India. The 
whole painful picture suggests a more recent parallel, which 
it would be ungenerous to emphasize. And yet, with all 
his shortcomings his knowledge, as Mr. Roberts says, was 
wide, his vision luminous, his spirit intrepid. 

Mrs. Anstey’s treatise does not lend itself to summary. 
It is a tribute, on the part of one who spent only a few years 
in India, to the fascination of the social and economic problems 
of the country ; and it takes the form of an exhaustive survey 
of the social, industrial, financial and constitutional position. 
There is a mass of well-arranged and digested material in 
support of every conclusion ; and the writer’s final judgment 
is that India’s future depends, not so much on policy as on 
“more fundamental social reforms and _ reorganization, 
directed towards controlling the size of the population, 
breaking up the existing over-rigid social stratification, 
stimulating enterprise and energy, promoting education and 
replacing the forms by the spirit of religion.” A very 
practical programme, in striking contrast to the desolating 


negatives of Mr. Gandhi and his followers. 
MEsToNn. 
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A Master of Under Statement 
Lord Carmichael of Skirling. 21s.) 


A croup of friends have collaborated in the memoir of Lord 
Carmichael of Skirling. Lady Carmichael has arranged 
their contributions and together they have produced a book 
of considerable interest, though it lacks the intimate quality 
of a biography by a single hand. Nevertheless we do see 
Lord Carmichael fairly clearly as a country gentleman in 
Scotland, as an art collector in London, as Governor of Victoria 
and afterwards as Governor of Bengal. We know what 
impression he made upon a shepherd on his estate and upon 
Sir Edward Grey (as he then was), upon Sir Harcourt Butler, 
Mr. John Buchan, and several other men who had watched 
him still more nearly, in Parliament, in Australia and in the 
East. ‘‘A master of under-statement,” he never desired 
to shine and was as indifferent to the applause of the Senate 
as to that of the dinner table. Sir Edward Grey, as he was 
then, once said in reply to a friend who commented on Lord 
Carmichael’s popularity with the Conservative party, ‘* Yes, 
and when he dines with the Tories they say to one another, 
‘We can talk freely before this friendly, sleepy old thing’ little 
realizing that the acutest brain in Europe is listening to all they 
say.” 

Sir Harcourt Butler, writing of his work in India, speaks 
of him as one of the shrewdest men he ever met, full of tact 
and political sagacity but ‘ rather disinclined to take action 
or to bring things to a head.” His social sense, he goes on, 
was “ unerring,”” he put everyone of every sort at their easc, 
and at a dillicult time when the transfer of the capital to 
Delhi had left Calcutta and Bengal very sore, “his great 
healing power soon made itself felt.” 

Lord Carmichael’s hobby meant as much to him as his 
work. He was known all over the country as an art collector. 
Mr. John Buchan in his charming account of The Last Years, 
tells a good story of a whimsical little revenge which he took 
upon a dealer who thought to have deceived him :— 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 


‘* In his early days he once bought a work of art at a high prico 
and presently became convinced that he had been sold a fake and 
that the dealer who sold it knew that it was a fake. He did not 
make any row or send it back, but he gave a dinner party, to 
which he asked some of his dealer friends, including the dealer 
from whom he had purchased the object. After dinner the new 
acquisition was passed round from hand to hand like a loving cup 
and everyone with due solemnity admired it. Lord Carmichael 
was convinced that they all saw it was a fake, so when it had 
finally como back to him, he said that since they all admired it 
so much, it was a pity that cach should not have a bit of it as a 
memento of the occasion. He then took a hammer and broke 
the thing sclemnly into bits, handing a piece to each of the astonished 
guests, and the largest to the man who had sold it to him. He 
used to say it was the best investment he had ever made and that 
he was never bothered in this way again.” 


Country of the Free 


America Set. Free. By Count Hermann Keyserling. (Cape. 
18s.) 

Look at Chicago. By Edward D. Sullivan. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

Adventurcus America. By Edwin Mims. (Scribner's. 7s. 6d.) 


GENERALITIES are generally irritating, and those who know 
most of the United States are chariest of judgment concerning 
that great agglomeration of races. Iere, however, we have 
three individuals who have something of valuc to say: a 
philosopher with a new technique who takes the peoples of the 
world as his province, a journalist who has lived nine years in 
the Middle West, and a well-read University professor. 

Count Keyserling writes for Americans, not about them. 
He confesses (or rather proclaims) that his book is one of pure 
intuition. He met few people, asked few questions :— 

*T went out little ; I read hardly any papers ; I did everything 
in my power to keep my conscience clear from accidental impres- 
sions ...I1 kept in contact almost exclusively with the sub- 
conscious side of American life. And, as far as I was mentally 
active, I used exclusively the faculty of intuition—the one faculty 
which establishes an immediate contact with the wholeness of life. 
But all the same, I am far from sure that I have hit the truth all 
the time. First of all, I stayed in the United States too long—fully 
four months. Intuition works instantaneously, and a protracted, 
experience does not improve its processes.” 

The reader gasps. Count Keyserling keeps him gasping :— 

“The coloured man is as true an American as his white brother . . 
The social question is already solved . . . In the South, at any rate, 
a tacitly acknowledged caste-system is in existence, and nothing 
wiser could have been invented . . . It is not in the least unlikely 
that the first original geniuses of the New World will belong to the 
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black (race) and not only from the point of view of culture, but 
that of biology, the black native of the United States has great 
chances. On the whole, the white American of to-day seldom gives 
the impression of genuine vitality.” 

The book is packed with ideas, as well as with deliberately 
provocative asides. America is infantile ‘“‘ by reason of the 
wrong attitude of American fathers . . . . That which the 
father can alone inspire and induce in the child cannot grow 
under the American system.”” The position of woman is “ that 
of the ruling race, very much like that of the British in India.” 
Americans are “ afraid of leisure as very few of our contempo- 
raries are of Hell.”” ‘I have never yet met an Americanof 
Puritan antecedents,” he says in another place, ‘‘ who is not 
a missionary at heart.” But Count Keyserling’s contacts have 
been few. 

Yet we certainly should not be justified in disregarding his 
book, for he has sympathy and perception and an interesting 
mind. We may not learn much about America from his self- 
confident assertions, but we do learn a good deal about the 
author of The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. What America 
has done to him is just as interesting as what he thinks 
America ought to know about herself. ‘‘ Only the conquest 
of matter,” he says, ‘‘ as it has been achieved in our days, 
could, in principle, lead to a sovereign reign of the spirit on 
our earth. Present-day materialism represents the very 
threshold to a deeper spirituality.” We consider this an 
interesting and important volume, although not so brilliant 
as the author’s Europe. 

The publication of Mr. Sullivan’s book coincides with new 
outbreaks of violence, complicated by vankruptcy and disor- 
ganization in Chicago. But we need not exaggerate the 
doings of a minority of ruffians in a great city. One of the 
encouraging features of the situation is the frankness with 
which Americans have themselves discussed their difficulties. 
A nation is sound at heart when it retains the power of self- 
criticism. ‘‘ Thank God America is not contented,” said St. 
Loe Strachey—‘ it is not drowned in security.’ Certainly 
there is little enough of it in the underworld of Chicago. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the Volstead Act, it is 
certain that it has encouraged (temporarily, its supporters 
say, until the new generation has grown up) a contempt for 
law. In Chicago, for instance, nine-tenths of the citizens 
were averse from Prohibition. Young people who never 
tasted alcohol before it was prohibited to-day take pleasure 
in drinking. The alcohol is of bad quality, and the 
synthetic gins and raw whiskies are gencrally swallowed 
neat. 

Gradually in Chicago the foreign element has established a 
system of “ graft ” and criminal intimidation without parallel 
in any time or country. The police—some of them—are in the 
pay of the gangsters, who kill each other in their private feuds, 
and sometimes extend their activities to officials and others 
who interfere with the transport of beer and spirits. 

The modern criminal does not stab and run. He does not 
even use a revolver. Either a machine-gun or a sawed-off 
shot gun is employed to “ bump-off ”’ his victims, on whom he 
swoops from a motor-car, so that identification is almost 
impossible. So many of the civic authorities were compro- 
mised with the ‘‘ dope and booze ring ”’ that it was difficult to 
bring the offenders to justice, even if apprehended. And 
finally, once in court, witnesses could not be prevailed upon to 
give evidence, for fear of what would happen to them after- 
wards. 

In 1928 there was an average of a murder a day in the city, 

‘and an average daily loss of more than £20,000 by theft. The 
great size of the Chicago suburbs makes escape easy, and the 
police are not only tainted, but small in numbers. Difficulties 
in the way of a “ clean-up ”’ are many, but we cannot believe 

. that the situation will not soon be remedied. Americans are 

‘thorough and thoughtful once they have taken a task in hand. 

‘Meanwhile, however, Look at Chicago gives the European 
reader not only an enlightening study of an internal problem 
of the United States but an impressive warning of what may 

‘happen to a proud and prosperous community when once the 
respect for law is shaken. 

Mr. Mims is the very opposite of Count Keyserling. -He is 

_an American professor with wide experience of teaching in the 
South and West. He has read extensively and evidently 
clipped or copied the passages which impressed him. He does 


not guess: he quotes. We get little at first hand, except an 
account of the activities of Chautauqua, and a mysterious 
place called Yaddo—* a cross between Main Street and 
Greenwich Village ’’—but the quotations from other writers 
are interesting, and there is a fresh, clean breath of optimism 
and eagerness blowing through his pages. 

Like the other writers in their own way, Mr. Mims gives an 
impression of something titanic and protean and strange to 
our older eyes, emerging from the mists of materialism. For 
three centuries the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers have 
fought the land, taming it, colonizing it, netting it with rails 
and wire. They have lived through times of great duress, and 
been marked by them. Main Street and Babbitt are true ; but 
the emergent American cannot be discovered between the 
covers of any book: he and she are even now being fashioned 
by the Time-Spirit. One of the greatest libraries in the world 
has been established on the Pacific Coast. Pasadena is an 
astronomical centre of the world. In science and invention 
the United States is beginning to take first place. Nowhere 
is education so liberally endowed, and if the results are not 
yet commensurate with the expenditure, they may soon 
astonish Europe. They may. These things are only outward 
signs of what is stirring below the surface. We shall not 
prophesy. Count Keyserling says that a new race with a new 
psyche is evolving: perhaps he knows. 


The Anglican Establishment 


A Brief Sketch of the Church of England. By the Rt. Rev, 
G. K. A. Bell, D.D., Bishop of Chichester. (Student Christian 
Movement. Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 4s.) 

Tur Bishop of Chichester has performed a most useful task 

jn putting together this clear account of the ethos and organiza- 

tion of the Anglican Church. It is an account which quietly 
ignores the peculiar claims and views of all extremists, and 
admirably sets forth the historical and institutional character- 
istics’ of that solid, moderate, silent Churchmanship which 
distinguishes the vast majority of persons who would describe 
themselves as ‘‘C. of KE.” It has lately been the fashion 
among Anglican apologists to describe their spiritual home as 


_a “ Bridge Church ’’—an unfortunate term, since the only 


use of a bridge is to help us to get as quickly as may be to the 
other bank of the stream. Dr. Bell does far better, with a 
happily chosen (and yet more happily translated !) passage 
from the instructions given by St. Gregory the Great to 
St. Augustine, on his departure for that English mission which 
laid the foundation of the national church. 

‘‘T should like you carefully to select whatever you have found 
either in the Church of Rome, or in that of Gaul, or in any other, 
which may better pleaso Almighty God. . . . From all the several 
Churches, therefore, select the things which are pious, and religious, 
and right, and gather them as it were into a bundle, and store 
them in the minds of the English to form a custom.” 

This ‘“‘ bundle,’ its constituent if sometimes inconsistent 
parts, the form it has assumed under historic pressure, its 
adaptation to modern needs, are what Dr, Bell describes for us. 
He gathers in a small compass a quantity of useful and precise 
information on episcopal and parochial organization, liturgy 
and doctrine, Church property and finance. Special attention 
is paid to current problems, and to those relations between the 
Anglican Church and other Christian bodies which he has so 
much at heart. Here and there we come on some unexpected 
bits of information, e.g., that the total number of priests 
belonging to Anglican religious orders at home and abroad is 


at present fewer than 150. E. U. 
The Seeds of Strife 
The World Crisis of 1914-1918. By Elie Halévy, (Clarendon 


Press. 5s.) 

WueEn the sun of historical truth comes to shine upon future 
generations after the deluge of diplomatic documents and 
learned treatises as to the origins of the War, its brightest 
rays, perhaps, will be reserved for this little gem of perception 
and analysis, which he who runs may read. This ‘ interpreta- 
tion,” by a Frenchman who is held in high esteem in this 
country for his masterly history of the English people (being 
the Rhodes Memorial Lectures delivered in the academic 
year 1928-29), emblazons the truth that ‘‘ the Great War was 
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a war for the liberty of the peoples from its inception.” 
M. Halévy, seeing beyond diplomacy and personalities, discerns 
the collective forces and feelings in Europe and Asia which 
made for strife in the twenty years or so before 1914. That 
strife bears two 
—Socialism and Syndicalism on the one hand, nationalism in 
Asia and after the Ottoman Empire in that of Austria-Hungary 
on the other hand—and M. Halévy deals with each separately, 
only to conclude that in modern times they are inseparable. 
Hence his emphasis on the importance of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and his warning that “the Soviet Government is 
constantly reminding us, usefully if unpleasantly, that there 
is still a labour unrest to be appeased, and that there are 
still oppressed nationalities to be liberated.” He rightly 
rejects the materialistic interpretation of history—‘* The 
basis of history is idealistic, not materialistic ... and 
idealism makes revolutions and wars,” but his conclusion is 
not that statesmanship is bankrupt or powerless to restrain 
the collective anonymous forces that spell strife. It is that 
we ourselves have yet to rise above the level of the past. The 
world, including Great Britain for all her island tradition, has 
in the League of Nations the opportunity to use British 
methods to solve the problem of war as well as of revolution. 
But at this date, ‘* would even a hundred be ready to die for 
the League of Nations? So long as we have not evolved a 
fanaticism of humanity, strong enough to counterbalance, or 
absorb, the fanaticisms of nationality, let us not visit our 
sins upon our statesmen.” These are compelling words which 
should be graven on our hearts, if we would build the temple 
of peace on earth. 


Att and Life 


Art Nonsense, and Other Essays. By Eric Gill. (Cassell. 


and Francis Walterson. 21s.) 


Tuts volume of the collected essays of a writer who knows his 
own mind and passionately hates his own age will be useful 
to those who may be a little too complacent about progress. 
When you are about to pitch the book to the other end of 
the room, irritated by some perversity or some dogmatic 
assertion of some quite dubious thesis, you will hesitate 
not merely because this is a very well printed and decently 
cased book—it is printed in Mr. Eric Gill’s new Perpetua 
type, recently cut by the Lanston Monotype Corporation— 
but because you will find a great deal of real wisdom and 
the vigorous expression of some effective criticism of current 
views of art and life. 

Perhaps the most illuminating of these reprints is the essay 
“Stone-Carving,’’ with its admirable analysis of realism and its 
significant summary, ‘‘ What is important is what the workman 
has in his mind, not what some model has in its body.” If 
only those who bleat pathetically in clubs and newspaper 
correspondence columns about the works of Mr. Epstein 
would but read this essay through with care! They might 
still not like Mr. Epstein’s work, but they might cease to talk 
art nonsense about it. ‘‘ Architecture” and ‘* Sculpture” again 
say, with insight and clarity, valuable things. Underlying all, 
besides the fundamental assumption that nothing can be well 
in art or life till the world is at the feet of $t, Peter, is the 
conviction that art is just fine workmanship, the well-doing of 
a thing that needs doing, and that this modern distinguishing 
of artists from workmen is false. 

Much that the author says of the spiritual miseries caused 
by the capitalist system, work by contract, and mass- 
production is not only well phrased, but near the truth. 
The only question that can arise with men of good will is 
whether the cure can be contrived only by wiping out three 
centuries of human life, with all its achievements and 
mechanism. If so, that is merely to say that there is no 
cure—for such wiping out is impossible. And therefore the 
inevitable conclusion from these essays is, on the author’s 
postulates, an entirely hopeless pessimism. 

This valuable and exceedingly exasperating book may be 
warmly commended (to all who are capable of distinguishing 
fruit from thorn and husk) because of the sincerity, vigour 
and insight with which it is written. 

JosePH Torr. 
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Time, Gentlemen! Time! By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 


7s. 6d.) 
No Man’s Land. By Vernon Bartlett. (Allen and Unwin, 


7s. 6d.) 
By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Love’s Illusion. 
Diana. By Emil Ludwig. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


The Weatherhouse. By Nan Shepherd. 
THERE have been great drunkards in English literature but 
I cannot for the moment think of one who was successfully 
drawn by a woman. The sex is merciless to its rivals, and 
alcohol—to use the current euphemism—has been one of the 
closest and most dangerous of competing consolations. In 
creating William Carmichael, a disreputable Irish solicitor 
whose addiction to drink is responsible for the ruin of his 
practice, and the destitution of his family, Miss Norah Hoult 
has achieved a masterly piece of characterization. From 
the opening pages, where he is seen in that exalted state of 
alcoholic innocence which makes the successful negotiation of 
an Underground lift seem a miracle of precision, to the final 
chapter where, after he has drowned his sorrows for the death 
of an inebriate friend, the arm of the law is clapped upon him, 
Carmichael is cruelly alive. He has the lofty sententiousness, 
the childlike vanity, the truculence and furtiveness, the tearful 
romanticism, and horrible self-knowledge and cunning of his 
kind. He is a whole man: hot, restive, humid of lip and eye. 

With equal mastery Miss Hoult has drawn his wife, Edna, 
and their two children, who are on the verge of starvation 
and who are forced, in the course of the story, to leave him to 
his fate. The situation is of the kind which has frequently 
been used in “ powerful” novels and propagandist posters. 
But Miss Hoult’s book is entirely without false emphasis and 
ranting denunciation. Her prose is as sly as a needle. That 
atmosphere of sordid, quarrelling domesticity is obtained 
with a simplicity and humour of observation, that are the 
tokens of a very gifted intuition. The talk between the 
harassed mother and her children is almost unbearably true ; 
and those last two scenes, the one in which Carmichael and 
his friend go for ‘a spree up west” and finish up at the 
Alhambra to hear Lily Morris sing “Don’t have any more, 
Mrs. Moore’ ; and the other, describing Carmichael’s mental 
collapse at the news of his friend’s death, burn into the mind 
like acid. In spite of the quality of its substance, however, the 
book is unsatisfactory as a novel. Some of the damp listlessness 
of the suburban streets has eaten its way into the architecture 
of the novel form and one feels that the scenes with Edna, the 
wife and the children, fall apart from the story. There is the 
material for two good short stories in Time, Gentlemen ! Time ! 
but not the cohesion of a novel. I hope Miss Hoult will resist the 

















A New Art Gallery 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., announce that the Foyle Art 
Gallery (75 feet in length) is now open. The Inaugural 
Exhibition, devoted to TWO HUNDRED OF THE 


PAINTINGS OF 
FRANK E. BERESFORD 


continues until February 22nd. 
Please note that the Gallery is open daily (Sundays excepted) 
from 10 am. to 7 p.m. Also that there is no charge for 
admission or for catalogue. 
The Foyle Art Gallery is associated with FOYLE’S 
ART DEPT., in which the following, amongst others, 
are featured. 50,000 of the Best Books (New, Second- 
hand, Out-of-Print), on Fine and Applied Arts in all 
their ramifications. Pictures for the Modern Home. 
Illustrated Books and Works of Art, suitable for pre- 
sentation to people of discriminating tastes. If unable 
to visit the Department, write for Catalogue of 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 
PRINTS & PICTURES 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


*Phone: Gerrard 9310 (5 lines). ey 
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cajolery of superstitious publishers and keep to the shorter 
form. 

The true artist is never on the side of the angels; in fact, 
he is on nobody’s side at all. It was really for this reason that 
Plato, the reformer, denied artists permission to enter the 
perfect State. Reformers also, to their surprise, will be 
refused admission because there will be nothing to reform. 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett begins in the first category and ends some- 
what in'‘the latter. He has written a War book that is pecu- 
liarly poignant and which might have been considered remark- 
able if there were not now so many of the kind. The greater 
part of the book records the ravings and wistful memories of 
a young man who is lying badly wounded in No Man’s Land. 
He is the child we have seen at school, the youth we had 
followed through his early ambitions and philanderings in pre- 
War England and Germany ; and he is tortured now not only 
by his wound, but by a nostalgia for the peace and friends he 
knew, and an anger against the War which has ruined every- 
thing for him. In his final hours in that shell-hole his thoughts 
become something like sermons ; and here, while recognizing 
the excellence of Mr. Bartlett’s intention, I think he fails. The 
kind of War book which will most effectively plead for peace 
and reason is the one which does not preach them. If the 
artists are not careful there may be a reaction against this 
preaching of peace. Homer gave us the glories of Achilles as 
well as the mourning for Hector. Another difficulty in 
accepting Mr. Bartlett’s narrative is that, attractively as it is 
written, one does not feel he has come down close enough to 
the current of the boy’s consciousness. Do people think with 
such literary skill? Has Mr. Bartlett chosen the best 
convention ? 

In Love’s Illusion Mr. Beresford is once more playing with 
the mechanics of conscience. He regards the evenis of life as 
the manifestations of some occult metaphysical pattern. It 
is always interesting to wonder what Mr. Beresford’s next 
theory will be. In this book he writes, in the first person, of a 
young man’s passion for the local squire’s daughter, who 
inherits an intensely passionate nature from her mother. The 




















WILL BECOME A CLASSIC. 
(The Spectator.) 
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By “PRIVATE 19022” 


4th Imp. 7/6 net 


“ Assuredly I have read no book which 
gives so complete, fine and true a picture 
of military life in the trenches before an 
attack, and of military life ‘ over the top’ 
and through the enemy’s wire, than this 
book presents. 


“ The author knows what goes on in men’s 
minds. And he knows all the smells, 
sounds, mud and sight of warfare to the 
least particular. And he puts the whole 
thing down.”—ARNOLD BENNETT in 
the Evening Standard. 






































mother’s intrigue with a local clergyman and the young man’s 
affair with the daughter, both of which end disastrously, run 
side by side. “It is the weakness of the book that the two 
themes interact very little.- One suspects that one or the other 
must be irrelevant. Mr. Beresford is interested in‘ processes as 
processes rather than in’ processes as people. “But I gather 
from an earlier book that he is tired of having this pointed out 
to him. It must be said’that his gravity, diligence and skill 
in displaying a situation are pleasant compensations for an 
essential bloodlessness. - 

I do not know what sort of literary reputation Herr Ludwig 
has in his own country, but his novel Diana will make short 
work of it in England. Diana is that supremely delicious 
thing, the unconsciously funny novel. I have never read any- 
thing so ludicrous and tedious as the amorous adventures of 
this athletic, tawny-limbed courtesan of the title, with her 
ambassadors, magnates, millionaires, princes and poets. There 
is no plot. The book is one long absurd series of luxurious 
surrenders all over the Mediterranean, and is absurdly false 
and overwritten. 

And now for some fresh air. The scene of Miss Shepherd’s 
book is laid in the Highlands of Scotland. A selfish and dis- 
appointed young woman poses as the bereaved fiancée of a 
young man who has died in the War: and his friend, Garry 
Forbes, who sees through the pretence, is determined to 
unmask her. He is suffering from the strain of the War, and 
this determination becomes an obsession with him and is the 
cause of strange reactions in the circle of eccentric women 
among whom he moves. The theme is scarcely strong enough 
for the characters, who all have more than a.touch of queerness 
and who, in superficial matters of eccentricity and speech, are 
very well observed. In fact, in the cro chety-picturesque genre, 
the book has a certain distinction. But there is insufficient 
development of either character or action, and Miss Shepherd, 
who has rendered the local atmosphere very well, seems afraid 
of getting very far under the skins of her people. The dialogue, 
if you Jike dialect, is entertaining. 7 

SIX HEARTS. By Elizabeth Drew. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)— 
The love affairs which give the title to Miss Elizabeth Drew’s 
Six Hearts are interesting enough in themselves, and in more 
determined hands might be the foundation of a good story. 
Celia Trench, finding herself after some years of life in post- 
War London the possessor of a house in a pleasant English 
village, goes there with her husband in search of peace. Un- 
fortunately she finds there a man who had seduced her in 
Cologne some time before her marriage, and the old love stirs 
again. In a stage thus set there is every opportunity for the 
worst kind of cheap romance. Miss Drew avoids this danger, 
and falls into the opposite trap of making her characters 
lifeless. They have feelings, she assures us—and, indeed, they 
talk and think about their feelings at some length on the few 
occasions on which they are not busy with ‘‘ smart ” conver- 
sation: but it is difficult to believe in the reality of people 
who cannot say two sentences without a literary-topical 
allusion. Their authoress blames Bloomsbury, and that may 
be an indication that here is a roman a clef. If it should be so, 
then those who have the key will no doubt enjoy it. The rest 
of us can only wonder why good writing and undoubted 
talent should have been wasted on such a formless work. 


The Magazines 


Tut Nineleenth Century for February contains a number of 
articles by authorities on their subjects. Professor J. H. Jones, 
of Leeds, contributes a summary of national and international 
coal production which he uses as a basis for discussion of the 
Coal Bill. Number 5 in the ** Educational Survey,” which we 
noticed last month, is “The Profession of a Teacher,’ by 
Beatrice C. Mulliner. It contains little that is new, but much 
that will bear almost infinite repetition. ‘The Dispute 
between Russia and China” is by Mr. Ching-Chun-Wang, an 
ex-Director-General of “‘ the fateful Chinese Eastern.” There 
are also articles on ‘‘ The Dawn of Mining,” by Professor J. W. 
Gregory, and ‘‘ Commercial Vegetable Culture,”’ by Sir William 
Lobjoit. Among other articles that are particularly well worth 
reading we may mention ‘‘ Canada’s Outlook ” by Geoffrey 
IF. Bell, ‘‘A Tenth Century Feminist (Hroswitha of Gander- 
stein ),”” by Professor F. A. Wright, and ‘ Time, Imagin- 
ation and the Modern Novelist,” by F. Melian Stawell. 

The most important article in the Contemporary is ‘‘ Empire 
Free Trade ?”’ by Sir Herbert Samuel. The conciseness and 
care of the treatment is particularly refreshing upon this of 
all themes. ‘* Slave Trading in China,” by John H. Harris, is 


another exposure of a fact of which many people still prefer 
to be comfortably ignorant. 


Lady Hosie also contributes a 
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The pleasures of “ Wireless” are greatly increased when, as a result of the 
new Pelman method, you are abie to listen to programmes in Foreign 
Languages broadcast trom Continental stations, 





How EVERYONE CAN LEARN 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 





PELMAN INSTITUTE’S AMAZING DISCOVERY. 





Can you read Spanish? 

No. 

Do you know any German? 

No. 

Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other 
in German, 

Yes. 

Can you read them? 

Of course not. 

Well, try and see. 


An Hour Later. 
Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. 
x 2 * * * 
HE above conversation is typical of the experiences 
of the thousands of men and women who are learn- 
ing French, German, Spanish and Italian by the new 
Pelman method. 

A Business Man, for example, visits the Languages 
Department of the Pelman Institute. He is a very poor 
linguist. He knows a little French, but not much. He 
doesn’t know a single word of Spanish, German, or 
Italian. Yet, when handed a 48-page book printed entirely 
in Spanish and another printed in German (neither con- 
taining a word of English) he is able to read them 
through correctly and to understand every word. 

Needless to say, such a visitor is immensely impressed 
and at once enrols for a Course in the particular language 
in which he is interested. 

Still more numerous are those who write to the Insti- 
tute for particulars of the method and receive in return 
a FREE FIRST LESSON in Italian, Spanish, German, 
or French. There are no English words in this lesson, 
yet to their surprise they are able to read it through with- 
out a mistake. They, too, decide to enrol, and soon 
become enthusiastic advocates of the new Pelman 
method. 

Grammatical Difficulties Overcome. 

This method enables you to learn French in French, 
German in German, Italian in Italian, and Spanish in 
Spanish, thus avoiding all translation from one language 
to another. 

It enables you to think in the particular language you 
are learning. 

It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without 
spending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass of 
dull and difficult grammatical rules and exceptions. It 
introduces you to the language itself straight away and 
you pick up the grammar almost unconsciously as you go 
along. 

It enables you to dispense with the labour of memoris- 
ing by heart (parrot-fashion) long vocabularies of foreign 
words. By this method you learn the words you need 
by actually using them, so that they stay in your mind 
without effort. 

It enables you to write and talk in a Foreign tongue, 
to read Foreign newspapers and magazines, and to enjoy 
the masterpieces of French, German, Italian and Spanish 
literature, many of which have never been translated and 








i learning 








all of which (especially in the case of Poetry) lose much 
of their charm in an English version. 

There are no classes to attend. The new method 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare 
time, and in from one-third to one-half the usual period. 

General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., 
writes :— 

“* The Pelman Method is the best way of learning French 
without a teacher.” 

Others write in the same strain of the Courses in 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Here are a few examples 
of letters received from readers who have adopted this 
method :—- 

“T have only been learning German for four months; now 

I can not only read it, but also speak it well.” (G. M. 146.) 

“Tt would have taken me as many years to learn by any 
ordinary method as much (French) as I have learnt in months 

by yours.” (P. 145.) 

“In three months I have already learnt more Italian than I 


should have learnt in many years of study in the usual way.” 
(I. M. 124.) 
“T have recently returned from Spain, where I have been 
doing Consular work. With only the knowledge of Spanish 
gained from your Course I was able within a month to tackle 
any sort of correspondence and conyersation.” (S. C. 279.) 
“T have been working hard at the Matriculation subjects. 
I got through in French. Had it not been for your Course I 
would not have been able to have done it at all.” (P.. 1,056). 
“T have nothing but praise for your system. I cannot con- 
ceive of a simpler or more effective method of learning 
languages, and I shall recommend it on every possible occasion. 
There is only one method of learning languages for me—the 
Pelman.” (S. 330.) 
“T have seen many methods of language teaching, but so far 
have found none to better your wonderful (French) system.” 
(P. 210.) 
“TI have already enjoyed the Spanish Course extremely. 
I would never have thought that a language could have been 
taught so easily and efficiently. I can now listen to talks from 
Spanish wireless stations with pleasure.” (S.T. 319.) 
In fact, every one who has followed it is delighted 
with the ease, simplicity, interesting nature, and masterly 
character of the new Pelman method. 


Write For Free Book To-Day. 

This new method of learning languages is explained 
in a little book entitled ‘‘ The Gift of Tongues.” There 
are four editions of this book, one for each language. 
The first explains the Pelman method of learning French; 
the second explains the Pelman method of learning 
German; the third explains the Pelman method of 
Spanish; the fourth explains the Pelman 
method of learning Italian. 

You can have a 






Ae F/ free copy of any 
C Ar one of these by 
\ Foot | rata | writing for it to- 

\ee ll day to the Pelman 








Institute, 96 Jan- 
guages House, 
Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
State which book you want, and a copy will be sent 
you by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day, 


APPLICATION FORM. 


To THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
96 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
Please send me a free copy of “ The Gift of Tongues,” 
explaining the new Pelman method of learning 


\..2 Za \s— 


Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu, 











FRENCH, Cross 

SPANISH, out 

GERMAN, three of 

ITALIAN, these. : 
without using English. : 
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Ceeraces: Reanshase PARIS, 35 Rue_ Boissy d’Anglas. NEW YORK, 
71 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. NURBAN, 
Natal Bank Chambers, DELHI, 10 Alipore Road, 
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welcome article on the beauties of the Chinese scriptures and 
of the poetry of Tu Fu, lately translated by Mrs. Ayscough. 
“ France’s Little Bit of Ireland,” by Ferdinand Tuohy, seems, 
though this is a thorny subject, to be a very sensible analysis 
of the psychological conflict in Alsace-Lorraine. ‘* The 
Future of the Mestizo Countries of South America,” by Dr. 
Rudolf Broda, is also a useful article on a little-known subject. 

In The Fortnightly we have first a contribution “ Italia ! 
Italia!’ from Mr. Sickert’s delightfully whimsical pen. 
It is, of course, on the subject of the present Exhibition, and 
is the work of one who is not only familiar with, but a friend 
of the Masters, and admits us generously to all the delights 
of this intimacy. Mr. W. Horsfall Carter's article on ‘* The 
Dilemma of a Dictator” (in Spain) is now a little out of date 
in its title, but in nothing else. Mr. T. Earle Welby expounds 
“The True Conservatism,” which he does admirably, but. for 
the fact that what he is expounding, though Mr. Baldwin 
may indeed be its truest exponent in politics to-day, is more the 
quality of being English than that of being Conservative. 
* Dumb-Animal,” by Osbert Sitwell, is a good story inspired 
by modern psychology, almost the first we have seen, but we 
prefer, both for freshness and vitality, Mr. V. S. Pritchett’s 
** The Corsican Inn,” in which the figures are more human and 
Jess psychological. Dr. Egon Wertheimer, on ‘“ The English 
Socialist Experiment,” is for the most part too fundamentally 
flippant to be interesting, but it is worth reading what he has 
to say about the effects of our electoral system as compared 
with “ P.R.” Professor B. Ifor Evans provides an admirably 
concise summary of * The Rise of Modern Journalism,” and 
concludes with some reflections which we hope are not too 
optimistic. It is rather difficult to see why, among many 
interesting contributions, Mr. A. J. Liversedge’s remarks on 
** The Gold Question ” have been included. 

Among the stories in Blackwood’s there seem to be few of 
greatly outstanding merit, but two short papers on literary 
subjects are of some interest. Mr. R. S. Garnett, in ‘ The 
Mystery of Edgar Allan Poe,” advances another stage in the 
answer to the question whether Poe ever lived in Paris. Mr. 
Leonard Whibley contributes a very pleasant paper on 
“Thomas Gray, Undergraduate.’ We are also grateful for 
“A Study in Martyrdom,” by Sir George McMunn, which is 
that: rare thing, an unromanticized picture of an episode on 
the N.W. Frontier of India. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 200.) 


It is a pleasure to come across such a competent, valuable 
and, indeed, fascinating piece of work as the Survey of American 
Foreign Relations, 1929, prepared under the direction of 
Charles P. Howland, the Council’s Director of Research (Yale 
University Press, $5, and Humphrey Milford, 24s.). This 
survey by the sponsors of that truly admirable quarterly, 
Foreign Affairs, is precisely what it sets out to be, ‘an ob- 
jective study of America’s present-day foreign relations.” 
The term “ America ” rather than United States is here justi- 
fied. since Caribbean Relations occupy the major portion of the 
volume. ‘The full significance of the decision to join the 
World Court and the Pact of Paris is well brought out—O ! si 
sic omnes /—and there is a final section dealing with human 
migration as an international no less than a national problem, 
which no student of public affairs can afford to miss. 


% * * * 


* Wie (Pilsudski) ceased to beg or to explain, he bellowed 
and ordered Zeligowski to disobey government orders, mutiny 
and march on Vilna.” This crude piece of rhodomontade 
reveals the kind of mentality which prevails in Eastern 
jurope, and Pilsudski, The Hero of Poland, by Rom Landau 
(Jarrolds, 18s.), was perhaps worth publishing as an awful 
warning, a token of the difiiculties that stand in the way of 
international co-operation, and the work of the League. 
This life of a hysterical patriot, of whom the author says 
“Words of the most vivid hate were scarcely ever absent 
from his speeches,” is a nauseating affair, described in the 
language of cheap melodrama. At the end Mr. Rom Landau does, 
however, seem to see that we are living now in a new age in 
which common sense and reason are slowly but surely re- 
pairing the ravages of emotion run riot, and that the time is 
out of joint for a ‘“* Romantic ” such as Marshal Pilsudski. 


% % * * 


The Man Charles Dickens (Constable, 18s. 6d.), is what some 
Americans call a psychography, which is pretty much the 
same as a biography with the dates left out, and with the 
various sides of the victim’s character analysed separately and 
dealt with in compartments. With this purpose in view, 
Mr. Edward Wagenknecht (who is an American) boils down 
or distils hundreds of what he calls ** repetitious volumes,” 
and submits to the reader's inspection the pure residuum of 
the distillation. The result of the process finds in Dickens 
“* completely a normal human being.’ Some notion of the 


quality of Mr. Wagenknecht’s critical judgment may be 


gathered from two of his positions. He asserts without any 
qualification that “ no drinking of any sort has a moral leg to 
stand on.”’ Hence to him, as a true Dickensian, it is perhaps 
a little painful that Dickens often praised good cheer which 
was accompanied by alcohol in its various poisonous forms, 
Secondly, we are bidden shudder at the novelist’s frequent 
and ‘ flippant references ”? to the ordinary and obvious fact 
of. pregnancy. Here one seems to sce that that species of 
American who was fabled to have draped the legs of his 
piano in decorous trousers is not yet wholly extinct. How- 
ever, the industry and intimate knowledge of all of Dickens 
displayed in the book are immense, and its points of view, 
though one cannot always agree with them, are continuously 
interesting. > - 
* * 


Sir FE. A. Wallis Budge, who for many years was Keeper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum, 
has done a real service to all who are interested in ancient 
Egypt, by writing an account of The Rosetta Stone in the 
British Museum (Religious Tract Society, 12s. 6d.). As 
everyone knows, this slab, inscribed in hieroglyphic, demotic 
and Greek, was found by a French soldier in 1798, and became 
an English prize of war in 1801. Its decipherment, partly 
by Young, and more fully by Champollion, was the foundation 
of modern Egyptology: the mysteries of old Egypt have 
thus been unveiled. The author prints and translates the 
three versions of the decree of Ptolemy V., dated 196 B.C.,, 
gives the text of similar documents, and describes very 
clearly how the early attempts to read the hieroglyphics 
failed, and how success was achieved. The book is well 
iilustrated, and will be uncommonly useful to many students. 


% * % * 


There could be no more fitting memorial of that learned 
and industrious antiquary, the late Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies, 
than the seventh edition of his well-known and_highly- 
esteemed work, Armorial Families, the first volume of which, 
down to the end of the letter H, has just appeared (Hurst and 
Blackett, 25 guineas or 10 guineas the set). This “ direc- 
tory of gentlemen of coat-armour” may not include all 
families who think themselves entitled to bear arms—the 
author had very strong views regarding those who assume 
arms without warrant—but for all that it is remarkably 
comprehensive and thorough. In most cases the arms are 
illustrated—many of them in colour—and dated wherever 
possible. For genealogical and historic purposes the book 
is of great value. A brief memoir of the author is prefixed. 


* * % a 

Geography as now studied is at once more complex and 
more human than it used to be. The modern method is 
well exemplified in Dr. L. Dudley Stamp’s Asia: A Regional 
and Economic Geography (Methuen, 27s. 6d.), which is a 
first-rate text-book, an astonishingly complete book of 
reference, and also a book that can be read with keen interest, 
because the author has lived in the East and travelled widely. 
Dr. Stamp is a firm believer in the graphic method, and gives 
over three hundred diagrams to illustrate not merely the lie 
of the land but also the economic conditions. His chapters 
on China, India and Turkey are especially excellent : economic 
geography can explain much of the political problems of 


those countries. 
* * * * 


Sixty-four years ago the late I’. C. Burnand produced his 
Happy Thoughts, and now, with an equally happy optimism, 
and in the belief that the present age is not yet too sophisti- 
‘ated to appreciate a bundle of good-humoured fun, Messrs. 
Methuen have resurrected the book, and offer it for the modest 
price of a crown. Mr. Robert Lynd, who reintroduces the 
little volume, calls it ‘* one of the funniest of the funny books 
in the English language.’ In its day it has certainly delighted 
countless thousands, and, surely, this veteran will receive 
some welcome from a younger generation. 


* * * % 


Mr. J. J. Fahie, who was associated with the late Professor 
Antonio Favaro (the Editor of the Italian National Edition of 
the works of Galileo), sends us his privately printed Memorials 
of Galileo Galilei (Courier Press, Leamington, 30s.), containing 
a brief introduction and character sketch of his subject (taken 
from the author’s larger work on Galileo), and a carefully 
compiled account of the portraits from life, the subject pic- 
tures, the medals and medallions, and the busts and statues 
of the great Florentine. A great deal of research has gone 
into this volume, which is well illustrated and is a worthy 
tribute to one of the greatest of the pioneers who have brought 
light to the world. 

* * BS * 


Miss Eveline Martin edits the Journal of a Slave Dealer 
(Routledge, 7s. 6d.) with admirable clarity and. skill, but 
she does not succeed in making this gentleman’s adventures 
interesting. Nicholas Owen, the author of the manuscript, 
trafficked on the West African coast between the years 1746 
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THE GAY VICTORIANS 


by B. OSBORN in the Morning Post: “Full 

e of good stories. ... a first-rate enter- 

RALPH tainment.” “A lively book.”—Daily Mail. 
NEVILL “Mr. Nevill is never dull.”—Daily Telegraph. 
21s. net 

BALZAC, The Man and the Lover 
by RTHUR WAUGH in the Daily Tele- 
FRANCIS graph: “In Honoré de Balzac Mr. 

: cs Gribble has a theme ripe for his ingenuity. 
GRIBBLE 


. . » He does this sort of thing very well with 
critical judgment and a sympathetic sense of 
character. . . . It has both literary quality 
and biographical charm.’ Times Literary 
Supplement: “ With zest of interest one reads 
Mr. Gribble’s up-to-date biography .. . the 
book is largely based upon new material.” 


21s. net 
VEILED MYSTERIES 
OF INDIA 


by Mrs. 66 ns pd but rather fascinating 
, 7 record of travel impressions.’—Sunda 
WALTER Graphic. “Mrs, Tibbits has a vivid a 
TIBBITS colourful style.’—Daily Sketch. 21s. net 


LEAVES FROM 
THE GREVILLE DIARY 


OBERT LYND in the Daily News: “ Mr. 
Morrell deserves thanks for having placed 
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PHILIP i entertaining journal within reach of a 

. arge public.” DESMOND MacCARTHY 
MORRELL in a Broadcast Review from 2L0: “I 
2nd Large find it a very good bedside book because 
Impression it does not matter where one begins or 

printing stops. ... It is delightful reading.” 
21s. net 
ERAT EPI IE EM AIRE ET 
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“© Memoirs of a bon vivant’’ 
—Glasgow Herald 


THE HARDMAN 
PAPERS 


A further selection 


Edited by S. M. ELLIS. 21s. net 
“The book is throughout entertaining 
in the highest degree. Hardman 
chatted on . . . Mr. Gladstone’s pepperi- 
ness and Dizzy’s artful quips, letters, 
religion, Fenian outrages, the stage, and 
the Boat Race, which Oxford was always 
winning.” —S pectator. 





recently published 





Thomas Mann/’s 
BUDDENBROOKS 


“First published in Germany in 
1902, and in England in 1924, 
and has been widely hailed as a 
masterpiece. It is twice or three 
times the length of the ordinary 
novel, and tells in detail the 
fortunes of a nineteenth-century 
German family. It is now given 
us, in one handy volume, with 
good type and paper, for the 
ordinary novel’s price: the pub- 
lisher is to be thanked and con- 
gratulated.” GERALD GOULD in 
the Daily News. 750 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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LAUGHING BOY 
A first novel by OLIVER LA FARGE 


7s. 6d. net 


DOSTOYEVSKY’S LETTERS TO 


HIS WIFE 
Translated by ELIZABETH HILL and DORIS 
MUDIE 21s. net 


AROUND THE COASTS OF ARABIA 
By AMEEN RIHANI 


JUNGLE GODS 
By KARL VON HOFFMAN 
CONSTABLE 


21s. net 


10s. 6d. net 
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THE CAYME PRESS LIMITED 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


CHARLES DUFF’S 


Ferocious Satire 


A 
HANDBOOK ON HANGING 


is “‘the cleverest and most wounding blow struck by 
a reformer against an institution these many years.” 


Second Impression. 2s. 6d. 
© 


GEORGE SLOCOMBE 
PARIS IN PROFILE 


with illustrations by Olinda. 


“No painter’s brush could show with more vivid 

intimacy the colour and enchantment of the Parisian 

Spring.” —Star. 12s. 6d. 
é 


SHAW DESMOND 
TALES OF THE LITTLE SISTERS 
OF SAINT FRANCIS 


“Whitty and whimsical.”—Evening Standard. 
7s. 6d. 
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Second Impression. 


7s. 6d. 
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Advertiser’s Announcement.] 


GIANT CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By NIGEL LAURENCE. 


“We are all, men and women, in the hollow of the 
hand of a giant whose name is Circumstance.” 


I forget who it was that uttered this dictum, but it 
contains a truth which, to a large number of people, is a 
deterrent to action. 

“My circumstances,” they plead, pitifully, when you 
remark upon their surrender to a humdrum existence. 
“ Circumstances were against him,” say his. defenders. 
“What chance did he ever get?” 

F am not at all in love with this defence of “ circum- 
stances” in reply to a charge of inertia and surrender 
to a commonplace life. 

The fact is Circumstances can be as much of a help 
and an inspiration as they often are of a hindrance. 

Take one outstanding case, Thomas Burke. If ever 
there was a man who might have pleaded “ circum- 
stance” as an excuse for a do-nothing existence he was 
that man. 

But what happened. 

Thomas Burke created for himself, out of those very 
circumstances which would have submerged a_ less 
ambitious man, here created for himself not only a com- 
petency and a place among the most esteemed writers of 
to-day, but a name, which, I fancy, will outlive a good 
many which, perhaps, shine more brightly as “best 
sellers.” 

Thomes Burke was held very tightly in the hand of 
“Giant Circumstance,’ but he had a courage and a 
spirit which made the giant his servant. 


% % % * 


These are not idle, random notes; they are written 
with a purpose which I will explain. 

These are “hard times.” Business is slack; money is 
“tight.” People are grumbling because their incomes are 
not what they would like them to be. 

Amongst them there are, doubtless, many who have 
not the power—even if they had the energy—to increase 
their incomes. I mean the “robot” type of man and 
woman who can do a certain job mechanically, with 
efficiency, but are capable of nothing more. 

But there are others who could—if they liked—make 
themselves useful in other ways and add, by the occu- 
pation of their leisure hours, substantially to their 
incomes. 

This is especially the case with those who possess an 
ability to write. 

We are a nation of readers. To satisfy the needs of 
those readers there must be writers. There are thousands 
of periodicals published—daily, weekly, monthly—and 
each of them is always on the look-out for new 
contributors. 

I-very publication must find new writers—or perish 
of inanition. 

The hunger for new writers is not so great, or their 
scarcity so marked, that editors will jump at any new 
contributor, good or bad. 

No. Quality is necessary. Quality of ideas, of sub- 
ject, or of style. Editors are fairly critical—and justly 
so—upon these points. 

Ideas cannot, of course, be put into anybody's head. 
You have them or you have them not. There is no 
known method of instruction which will supply an 
aspirant with ideas or plots. 

As to style, that is another matter. Here, competent 
instruction is distinctly helpful—in fact, it is indispens- 
able (unless you happen to be born a ready-made genius). 

You can acquire “style” by tuition and practice, and 
you will be wise—provided you have the ideas—to culti- 
vate “style” under the guidance of such acknowledged 
masters of the subject as you frad at the London School 
of Journalism. 

I know something of this School. I know its 
personnel, I know its methods; raore important still, I 
know the successes its students have achieved. 








Every now and again some disgruntled “ old-timer” 
in Fleet Street emits a general growl at all schools of 
journalism. 

Such strictures do not apply to The London School of 
Journalism, which is a real school in the best sense of the 
word, and which has received recognition by the Press 
of the Empire by reason of the soundness and the prac- 
tical character of the instruction it gives. 

A “real” school! Yes. Nota “school” which runs 
its pupils automatically through a stereotyped course of 
instruction, but a school which is as thorough and as 
conscientious in its handling of each individual who 
comes to it for instruction as any critic could desire. 

I give the School this hearty endorsement not merely 
because it happens to enjoy the patronage of a number of 
prominent newspaper proprietors. That may mean much 
or little. I do not even attach excessive importance to 
the fact that the lessons of the courses are prepared by 
many of the best known editors and writers of the day, 
I appreciate that all this makes for good, but neither 
patronage nor contributors would matter a snap of the 
fingers if the methods of instruction were ineffective. 

The instruction! there is the crux of the matter. 
Good, competent, honest and painstaking instruction 
means everything to the aspirant for literary honours, 
and it is because The London School of Journalism is 
so refreshingly different from other “ schools” into 
whose methods I have explored, that I give it my whole- 
hearted tribute. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by SIR MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

PATRONS : 

The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD BEAVERBROOK., 

The Rt. Hon. LORD RIDDELL. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD DALZIEL. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD CAMROSE, 

SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A.,, Litt.D. 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 

CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely 
in the hands of well-known and successful journalists and 
novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its Students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 

THE SPECTATOR says :— 

“It was, I believe, a realisation of this need for training 
capable and well-educated men and women to hold the many 
responsible positions that have to be filled in modern newspaper 
offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the 
London School of Journalism. -Having been allowed to examine 
its work in practice, I can only envy those who have received 
such sympathetic and highly skilled instruction in their carly 
efforts. The serics of lessons that are sent to each correspondent 
who enrols for the various courses go far to make clear what 
each journalist should aim at; but the most valuable part of the 
training is the very full and candid opinion that is given upon 
everything that is submitted.” 

Students enrolling now are cligible for several important prizes 
in the forthcoming competitions held annually for new students 
of the School. The first of these competitions will be for the 
£50 prize awarded by the proprietors of the Daily Mirror, for 
which Students enrolling before March 31st will be able to enter. 

Full particulars are given in the prospectus which will be sent 
free on application as below. 

Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 

Write to The Prospectus Department, Dept. S., The London 

School of Journalism, 110 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
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and 1754 ; he was an Irishman who was attempting to retrieve 
the fortunes of his family. Little else is known about him, 
except that he died soon after making the last entry in his 
diary. There is no description of the conditions under which 
the author handled his merchandise and little ‘* human 
jnterest.”, Owen seems to have been dull-witted for an 
Irishman. 
* * * * 


There is not much that is specially fresh to say about a tour 
through Andalusia to Gibraltar and Tangier, but it is inter- 
esting to have one described from a new angle of vision— 
from the point of view of a Dane. Mr. Martin Andersen 
Nex, the Danish novelist, in his Days in the Sun (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.), seems to doubt whether “a gray misty 
drizzly cold northerner ”’ can ever understand the Andalusian 
temperament or appreciate the burning radiance of the 
Andalusian sun. But his readers—and they may well be 
many—will not wholly agree with him. They will find that 
into his book the joy and kiss of the sun have sunk deep, and 
they will enjoy his portrayal of the Andalusian—ragged, yet 
picturesque ; lazy, yet savagely tempestuous; polite, yet 
haughtily reserved. Particularly good is the chapter on the 
gipsies of Granada (loveliest of all cities)—not so sympathetic, 
perhaps, as Borrow on the Spanish gitano, but from Mr. 
Anderson we seem to get a better idea of the bestial, comic, 
dirty, thievish, entertaining rogue that the Spanish gipsy is— 
so very different from the self-respecting Andalusian with 
whom he lives. 

* * * * 


Mr. Dick Grace is the dare-devil airman who made the 
majority of pictures of aeroplane crashes in Wings, probably 
the best flying film ever produced. He has some graphic 
stories to tell in The Squadron of Death (Constable, 7s. 6d.), 
not only of his own adventures, but of those of other ‘* doubles ” 
who leap over cliffs, or from skyscrapers, trains and racing 
cars. It is a wild life and the rewards poor, yet it seems to 
have a fascination for a certain type of adventurer. Mr. 
Grace, for instance, might have succeeded to his father’s 
law office, but he preferred instead to be a professional wrecker 
of aeroplanes, a wing-walker and a general ‘“‘ stunt’? man. He 
is now the recognized head of his profession in Hollywood. 
This is quite an exceptional book, both in matter and manner, 
and one that we can recommend to anyone, whether interested 
in films or not. 

* * * * 


Colonel Bilgeri’s Handbook on Mountain Ski-ing (Chiswick 
Press, 6s.) should be read by all who go to the Alps for that 
fascinating pastime. The translator, Major Harold Home, 


has some useful comments on the author’s method of training ; 


. . . . . . . . . sali 
and there is a chapter explaining the ingenious Bilgeri binding. 
The physical exercises recommended by the author would be 
very valuable to those taking up ski-ing in middle age. 

* * * * 


In the notice of The Student World on page 176 of the 
Spectator dated February Ist, 1930, the price quoted, 3s. 6d., 
is the subscription price per annum. The single issue costs 
Is., to be obtained, as announced, from 32 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Stark, ‘* Strathmore,” 
Caterham, Surrey, for the following :— 


Questions on Last Words 
Who said the following : 


1. ‘‘ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies...” 

2. Who “ babbled of green fields ” as he died ? 

3. Who apologised on his death-bed for being “‘ such an uncon- 
scionable time a-dyin’ ” ? 

. ‘‘Hobbema, my dear Hobbema, how I have loved you!” ? 

5. ‘Oh my country, how I leave my country ” ? 

6. Who wrote the following: 

‘*T warmed both hands before the fire of Life 
It sinks and I am ready to depart ” ? 

7. ‘Be of good comfort Master Ridley. We shall this day light 
such a candle by God’s Grace in England, as I trust shall never be 
put out” ? 

8. “Thou hast conquered, O Nazarene!” ? 

9, That he was “ willin’,” “‘ and, it being low water, went out 
with the tide” ? 

10. ‘‘ More light ” ? 

11. “ Peter, I’m going now—not that the rattle in my throat 
is a sign of death for I once knew a man to live with the rattle in 
his throat for six weeks ”’ ? 

12. ‘“‘ Od rot ’em ” ? 

13. ‘‘My dear, be a good man, be virtuous, be religious, be a 
good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when you come 
to lie here’ ? 


Answers will be found on page viii. 


a 


Travel 
Florida for a Holiday 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may hel, 
our readers in their plans for travel at home and p Hm 
They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 
described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 
of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Travel’ Manager, The Srecrator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


WueENn I was at Miami in 1924. it was the height of the boom, 
and I paid £2 a day for a small room in the centre of the 
town. Conditions have changed, but I don’t think prices 
have come down much : I am safe in saying that if you want to 
see the racing at Hialeah, dance at the Venetian Pool at Coral 
Gables, and generally enjoy yourself at Miami, £4 a day is 
not an extravagant allowance. 

At the same time it is not difficult to eat cheaply in America. 
Many do. It is possible to have an excellent dinner in a clean 
cafeteria for 2s. in any city in the Union. Neither is travelling 
expensive, considering the distances covered : from New York 
to Miami is two nights and a day in the train and the cost is 
£10. But personally, if I were exploring the Southern States 
again I should do it by car or by the luxurious “ parlour 
coaches’ that now run on the Dixie Highway. Leaving 
New York, my first stop would be Philadelphia, where there 
is much to see. Next day I should continue through Balti- 
more (a curiously German-looking town) to Washington, 
which is full of hotels to suit every purse. 

I suppose Washington is without question the most mag- 
nificently planned city in the world: unforgettable at night, 
when the principal buildings are flood-lighted. To me the 
Lincoln Memorial is positively haunting: one leaves the 
American capital feeling that a great destiny awaits a race that 
ean plan and build like this. A visit to Mount Vernon and 
Arlington Cemetery should of course be made. After leaving 
the capital, we come into Civil War country, which is as 
different from the hustling North as Naples is different from 
Norway. The Jefferson is a famous hotel in Richmond, the 
old Confederate capital, and is distinguished in my memory 
for having a live alligator in the upper lounge. The scenery 
in the Blue Ridge mountains and Shenandoah Valley is very 
grand : you pass great old houses of the slave days, beautiful 
parks, rolling uplands—a fit and spacious setting for the 
hard-riding, fox-hunting. Virginians. Of late, however, the 
South has begun to “hustle”: fortunes have been made 
and lost in North and South Carolina as they have in Florida. 
Jacksonville I did not fini a place to linger in, but Saint 
Augustine is delightful, with its mediaeval fortress jutting 
out seawards, and its very sumptuous hotel decorated by an 
Italian, the Ponce de Leon. . It is the oldest town in the 
United States. 

From here on, the Dixie Highway is, or was, uncomfortably 
narrow for the heavy traffic it has to bear, and it behoves 
the motorist to be careful not to get his wheels in the sand 
at the sides of the highly cambered road, or a nasty skid 
may be the result. We are now in a tropical world of palms, 
cobalt sea, luxurious vegetation ; and all along this Eastern 
coast of Florida there are the most amazing “* developments ” 
in progress—Hollywood-by-the-Sea, which grew up almost 
overnight ; Boca Raton, Palm Beach, Miami, Coral Gables. 
The climate in winter is absolutely perfect, one cloudless 
day succeeding another, and the water is so warm for bathing 
that it makes the eyes smart. 


Both Palm Beach and Miami, by the way, are “ wide 
open ” as far as the enforcement of Prohibition goes ; indeed, 
I have seen a traflic policeman marshalling the cars that 
were calling at a big bootlegging establishment ; and at 
night, in the fashionable dancing places, many glasses are 
filled with a “‘ dry ginger ale” that costs £2 or £3 a bottle. 
In 1914 Miami was a jungle. Now it is a great city with 
skyscrapers, a gigantic causeway connecting it with Miami 
Beach, great swimming pools, and a race-course. 

A word as to the passage to New York. The second class 
on the big boats is really very comfortable. I should choose 
the ‘Aquitania’ myself, for although she is not the biggest 
she is reputed to be the steadiest of the monsters who cross in 
under a week. The winter fare on all the big boats is about 
£55, and £31 10s. second class. But if time is not the first con- 
sideration (and given decent weather one may spend a very 
happy ten days on the North Atlantic) I should certainly 
recommend the Canadian Pacific ‘‘ one-class ’’ boats ; either 
the new twenty thousand ton “ Duchess” class, which I 
hear roll very little, or the good old ‘Montcalm,’ ‘ Montrose’ 
or ‘Montclare’: I have travelied on these latter ships twice : 
they are wonderful sea boats, have plenty of deck space, 
and the cuisine is excellent. A one-class ticket from Liverpool 
or Southampton to Quebec, and thence by rail to Montreal, 
costs only £31. F.Y-B. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Bankers on Industry 


Ir the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has a zeal 
for the welfare of the national finances—and I believe 
that he has—it is a little surprising to find that he should 
have taken exception to the references of bank chairmen 
at the recent annual meetings to the subject of national 
expenditure and the relation of heavy taxation to 
industrial depression. 

After many years of intimate relations with all the 
heads of our joint stock banks, I am certainly able to 
testify to two things with regard to those speeches ; one 
is that there is no kind of collusion between the speakers, 
and another is that the annual speeches.are not only 
prepared with great care, but they are delivered with a 
grave sense of responsibility. However serious may be 
the views held with regard to the industrial outlook, the 
banker has to be careful that he does nothing to make 
matters worse by his pronouncement, and that is why it 
will be found in almost every speech there is a tendency 
to look out for the silver lining in the cloud and to empha- 
size all hopeful points in the situation. 

When, therefore, we find that our leading bankers 
deem it necessary to emphasize certain points in the 
situation, their observations are generally considered in 
the City worthy of very careful attention. 


No “ PoriricaL” Motive. 

Moreover, if Mr. Snowden cares to turn up the speeches 
of bankers a year ago, or for that matter the speeches 
delivered at any time within the past decade, he will 
find that these remarks concerning the growth in 
national expenditure and the burden of taxation have 
been addressed to whatever Government happened to 
be in power at the time. And although it is true that the 
latest prospective addition to expenditure by the present 
Government has still further increased the feelings of 
anxiety, the Chancellor of the Exchequer should regard, 
as the City regards, the views of bankers as not applying 
to any one Government but to all those Governments 
who have for many years paid lip service to the cause 
of economy and have afterwards bowed their knees to 
the Baal of extravagance. 


SomE FavouraB.E Ports. 

There have been two speeches during the past week 
which have commanded particular attention in financial 
and_ business circles, On Thursday in last week Sir 
Harry Goschen, the Chairman of the National Provincial 
Bank, reviewed the general industrial situation in 
thoroughly capable fashion, while on the following day 
Mr. Beaumont Pease was the speaker at Lloyds Bank 
meeting. The City knows well that Sir Harry Goschen 
is no pessimist; he leans rather in the direction of 
optimism, and when surveying the general industrial 
conditions for the past year he was careful to point out 
that while certain industries, including textiles, continue 
to be oppressed by the severity of foreign competition, 
there has in some other directions, and not least in the 
iron and steel industry, been a moderate improvement 
during the year. The production of both iron and steel, 
Sir Harry pointed out, shows a considerable development 
as compared with 1928, and even exports of the metal 
advanced. Moreover, the year’s output of British steel 
of 9,600,000 tons was an excellent one. Reorganizations 
and amalgamations have taken place which have effected 
many economies, and altogether—to use the words of 
Sir Harry Goschen—*“ much dead wood has been cut 
out, 

THE TAXATION BurDEN. 

The Chairman of the National Provincial Bank then 
touched briefly and lightly upon the subject of rationaliza- 
tion, and it was, obviously, by a natural sequence of 
thought that he was led to remark that, given satis- 
factory rationalization or reorganization schemes, the 
question of permanent finaneing of the reorganized 
industries would have to be considered, and for. such 
financing we must, in the long run, depend upon the 
savings uf the people, which brings us face to face with 
the problem of whether there will be a sufficient sum 


available from this source to meet the demands. Here, 
of course, we are up against stich facts as the high cost 
of living, heavy taxation, reduced profits and, more- 
over, much taxation of a character which directly en- 
encroaches upon capital resources. 


CuTtinc our Coat, &e. 


“No one,” said Sir Harry Goschen, “ would wish to see 
the standard of the social services reduced, although 
now generally on a higher level—in spite of our greater 
financial sacrifices—than in other countries, but if we 
are wise we shall cut our coat according to our cloth, 
Can we have confidence that under the new conditions 
for which we have had warnings to be prepared, the 
savings of the people of this country will provide the 
still larger sums required for industry? I shall not 
attempt to answer the question, but it is not surprising 
that many thoughtful people have misgivings on the 
subject. Spending and saving are not synonymous 
terms, and it would almost appear that we are inclined to 
dissipate our potential capital in unprofitable directions, 
a continuance of which policy can only result in encroach- 
ment on our national wealth.” 

Can anyone say that this is not a legitimate criticism of 
financial conditions which a banker is not only justified 
in making, but must make if it is his opinion. Nor 
must it be forgotten that those who ask the question 
whether the large encroachments upon capital resources 
are justified by the results have now a good many 
years of experience to guide them. Successive Govern- 
ments have raised the national expenditure, but successive 
Governments have left the industrial situation worse 
than .before. : 


Lloyds Bank Meeting 


THE GENERAL OUTLOOK. 

THERE are various barometers indicating the trend of 
trade activity, and one of these is to be found in an 
analysis of the Deposits of our banks. When trade is 
inactive, and when, as a consequence, there is less 
employment for capital in industry, the ratio of Deposits 
to Current Accounts—that is, the ratio of Deposits on 
which interest is paid by the banks to Current Accounts 
on which no interest is paid—usually tends to advance, 
while in times of active trade the reverse tendency is 
apparent. 

One of the many good features of the annual speeches 
of Mr. Beaumont Pease, the chairman. of Lloyds. Bank, 
consists in the amount of information which he gives 
with regard to the bank’s operations, and many of these 
details are exceedingly interesting because they throw 
sidelights upon various aspects of the economic position. 
With regard to the point I have just mentioned, Mr. 
Pease pointed out that while during the War the pro- 
portion of Current Account money to Deposits rose 
rapidly until about 1920, the curve has since fallen 
steadily away and is now at its lowest point. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that as in other banks, 
the Loans and Advances by Lloyds Bank increased 
materially during the year, a circumstance probably due 
to the fact that during the early part of the period, at 
all events, there was a good use for money in connexion 
with financial activities, including the activities on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Future Prospects. 

In common with other bankers, Mr. Beaumont Pease 
was called upon to express his views with regard to the 
general outlook. In doing so, however, he naturally 
found that he was up against the inevitable necessity of 
referring to such matters as national expenditure, 
taxation and legislation. Indeed, anyone who endeavours 
to make a careful survey of the industrial and financial 
outlook will-soon find that it is impossible to leave out of 
consideration these vital points. A Banker’s. Com- 

(Continued on page 216.) 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





BANKS AND INDUSTRIAL REORGANIZATION 





FACTORS 


IN STAPLE INDUSTRIES 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S PLEA FOR EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 





TxE annual general meeting of the shareholders of the National 
Provincial Bank, Limited, was held on Thursday, January 30, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E. (the chairman of the bank), 
presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors 
was read by Sir Alfred Lewis, chief general manager. 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said :—Ladies and 
gentlemen, in accordance with my usual custom, I propose to 
commence my remarks to you to-day by amplifying some of the 
matters touched upon in our report. 

It is with much sorrow that we have to record the loss the board 
has sustained by the death of our friend and colleague, Lord Avebury. 
John Lubbock, as he was better known to many of us, came of a 
renowned banking family and bore a name which will always be 
associated with the welfare of bank officers; originally a partner in 
Robarts, Lubbock and Company, he became a director of this 
bank on our acquisition of Messrs. Coutts and Company, and we 
have to deplore the loss, not only of a member of our board, but 
also of a valued colleague and friend. 

We also report with deep regret the loss we, and especially our 
Northampton local board, have suffered by the death of Mr. Charles 
B. Fisher, who was an influential and well-known figure in the 
shires. 

The numbers of our extraordinary directors have, we are sorry 
to say, been depleted by the resignation of Colonel H. F. Smith, 
for many years one of the directing factors in Messrs. Smiths, of 
Nottingham, and also a partner in Messrs. Smith, Payne and 
Smiths. 

New Directors. 

As announced in the report, your directors have appointed two 
new directors to seats on the board, whose names will be later on 
duly submitted to you for re-election. It has given the board 
much pleasure to express in this way some public proof of the 
appreciation they entertain for the valuable services Sir Alfred 
Lewis has rendered the bank as joint general manager and chief 
general manager for many years. We were fortunate in securing, 
as a result of the acquisition of the Bradford District Bank, 
Sir Alfred’s services for this institution. Since that time he has 
laboured without ceasing to combine the best features and traditions 
of the National Provincial Bank and the Bradford District Bank 
into one homogeneous whole and to maintain the sound position 
the bank enjoys. His efforts have been crowned with success, and 
we cordially welcome him as a member of our board. (Cheers.) 


In electing Captain Evan Cadogan Eric Smith to a seat on the 
board, we are glad thus officially to retain our connexion with one 
of the oldest and most respected firms of bankers in the country. 
His father, Mr. Lindsay Eric Smith, was an honoured member 
of our board for many years, and I am confident that his son, 
who has already made his name in other spheres of business, will 
prove a useful and valuable colleague. 


New BRANCHES AND “ NicHt BANKING ” FACILITIES. 


Our report shows that the policy of opening new branches wherever 
favourable opportunities occur continues in force, and I am pleased 
to say that our endeavours to encourage thrift and provide facilities 
for saving among even the youngest of all classes of the community 
are meeting with the success I venture to think they deserve. 


The provision of means for depositing cash at our offices after 
banking hours, by the installation of night safes, appears to be 
meeting the convenience of our customers in increasing measure, 
and will be developed as the demand for such facilities becomes 
apparent. 

I think, too, I should not omit to say that we are proceeding with 
the installation of mechanical aids to our accounting and clerical 
system, steadily but cautiously, as is found desirable and with due 
regard to the experience obtained of the constant improvement in 
the machines placed at our disposal. The initial outlay is, of course, 
heavy, but the ultimate economies will, we believe, amply justify 
the expenditure involved. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


In accordance with the new Companies Act, the balance-sheet, 
which is accompanied by a profit and loss account, is submitted to 
you in a revised form, but the changes involved are only slight 
and do not prevent a comparison with previous years, 


Our capital and reserves, which show no change, appear in the 
same manner as before, and with the balance of profit and loss 
account show the total of the bank’s paid-up capital and reserves at 
£19,808,085 18s. 5d. This is followed by the item representing our 





deposits and other accounts, which, at £271,540.937 3s. 9d., show 
a decrease, in common with most other banks, from the abnormally 
high figure at which they stood in last year’s balance-sheet. 

The next line, balances due to subsidiary companies, is an innova- 
tion, and represents balances in our hands belonging to our two 
subsidiary companies, Messrs. Coutts and Messrs. Grindlay. 

Liabilities for acceptances, &c., appear on both sides of the 
account as usual. 

Assets IrEMs. 


The manner in which our first four items on the assets side of 
the account is set out is unchanged. These show a reduction in 
sympathy with the decreased figures of our deposits and the increased 
total of our advances, which is, perhaps, particularly noticeable in 
the amount of Treasury Bills as compared with the same date in 
1928. This item forms what I may term the compensating balance 
of our accounts. for, if our deposits increase, it is in this form mainly 
that the money finds a temporary home, and, if the cemand for 
advances increases or deposits are withdrawn, it is this henroost 
that is primarily robbed to find the necessary funds. Our invest- 
ments show, in the aggregate, a small reduction as compared with 
the figures of last year. Our holding in other banks is set out some- 
what differently than in previous balance-sheets, but you will 
notice that the only alterations in the figures are that our investment 
in Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank, which stood at 
£420,000, has now been increased to £600,000, owing to the shares 
having been fully paid up, and that we have increased our holding 
in the Yorkshire Penny Bank by £31,250. Our investments in sub- 
sidiary companies are set out separately in accordance with the 
terms of the Act, but otherwise show no change. 


ADVANCES £6,000,000 HiaueEr. 


Our advances stand at £156,000,000, an increase of £6,000,000 
as compared with 1928, which clearly demonstrates, especially in 
view of the decrease in our deposits, that the bank has again during 
the past year made every effort to meet the requirements of its 
customers, thus enabling them, in many cases, to keep their works 
running and avoid further unemployment. (Hear, hear.) 

There is nothing owing to us by subsidiary companies. 

On the next page we set forth a separate profit and loss account 
in the form required by the Act, from which you will see that the 
profit brought into the account after making provision for rebate 
and bad and doubtful debts, amounts to £2,224,786 8s. 11d. 

I might here refer to the Hatry collapse. The repercussions of 
such a collapse could not but affect directly or indirectly, at some 
point or other, a business of the magnitude of, and as widespread 
as, ours. We have, however, made adequate provision for possible 
losses out of the year’s revenue. (Hear, hear.) 

To return now to our own profit figures. From the sum of 
£2,224,786 8s. 1ld., to which I have already referred, has to be 
deducted £35,082 Is. 4d., the amount of the directors’ remuneration 
paid by this bank. The total amount of £46,411 10s. 4d., as set out 
in the account, includes over £11,000 which, although paid by 
our two subsidiary companies to their directors who are on our 
board, has, under the Companies Act, to be shown in our statement. 


Net Prorit BALANCE AND DIVIDEND. 


The balance of net profit brought down from this section of profit 
and loss to what I may term the appropriation account, amounts 
to £2,189,704 7s. 7d., and compares with the figure of 
£2,108,663 16s. 11d. in last year’s balance-sheet. With the balance 
of £865,845 8s. 6d. brought forward from last year, we arrive at 
a total of £3,055,549 16s. 1d. available for the dividends and various 
allocations which have been set out on the other side of the 
account. 

The dividend paid in July last of £853,147 8s. 10d. has first to be 
charged and the balance is appropriated to the following accounts : 
to the pension fund, £100,000 ; to bank premises, £200,000, against 
£100,000 last year; and to the contingency account, £200,000 ; 
so that, after the deduction of a final dividend at the rate of 18 per 
cent. per annum for the _ half-year, amounting again to 
£853,147 8s. 10d., the sum of £849,254 18s. 5d. remains to be 
carried forward to next year, as shown in the balance-sheet. 

I need not emphasize the fact that such a satisfactory result of 
our operations as is before you, produced during a period of most 
extraordinary difficulty, could only be achieved by watchful 
control of our resources and careful management of our business. 
It has been a year of unremitting labour for the chief general 
manager and the general managers, and I am sure you will support 
me in paying tribute to them and also to our managers and staff 
throughout the country, who, by the loyalty and the efficiency of 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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(Continued from page 213.) 
their united efforts, have contributed to the gratifying results which 
are before you. (Hear, hear.) 

We follow our usual practice in appending the balance-sheets of 
our affiliated banks, Messrs. Coutts and Co. and Messrs. Grindlay 
and Co., Limited. The figures shown speak for themselves, and 
indicate the increasing business which is being conducted. Messrs. 
Grindlay and Co., it will be observed, have established a reserve 
fund of £100,000. 

Our foreign auxiliary continues successfully to serve the needs 
of our customers and connexions in the towns in which it is situated 
in France, Belgium, and Switzerland, and shows satisfactory 
progress. 

Tue Banca IraLo-BRITANNICA. 

Many of you will recall references that were made in the Press 
in the early months of the year to difficulties which had arisen with 
the Banca Italo-Britannica, a subsidiary of the British Italian 
Banking Corporation, and we regret to say that the position of the 
Italian subsidiary bank had been seriously imperilled owing to 
alleged irregularities on the part of the management. 

While we were one of the three clearing banks for the British 
Italian Banking Corporation, we took no part in its establishment, 
and our direct financial interest was a comparatively small one— 
namely, £20,000. 

In addition to its interest as the holder of the bulk of the capital 
in the Italian bank, the parent institution in London was also mate- 
rially interested on account of the facilities it had afforded the 
Italian bank in the ordinary course of business. 

After conferring with the highest authorities both here and in 
Italy, we and our associates were fully confirmed it was of paramount 
importance that adequate support should be rendered to the 
Italian bank, otherwise more serious losses were likely to eventuate, 
and British prestige, both in banking and commercial circles, 
might suffer irretrievable damage. An arrangement was therefore 
reached in which we participated, whereby the position should be 
safeguarded, and an announcement was made in February of last 
year, to which we were parties, to the following effect :— 


** In view of certain unfavourable rumours in regard to the affairs 
of the Banca Italo-Britannica, the Italian subsidiary of the British 
Italian Banking Corporation, we are authoritatively informed that 
London banks have made such arrangements as will ensure due 
fulfilment of all the engagements of the Banca Italo-Britannica 
and the continuation of the business without interruption.” 


REORGANIZATION RESULTS. 


In the reorganization which ensued we made a substantial 
contribution, for which due provision has been made by us; and 
I am pleased to say that, as a result of the efforts of the three clear- 
ing banks and others interested, the chairman of the Italian bank, 
at the general meeting held in Milan in December last, was able to 
make a statement to the following effect :— 


“That the Italian institution had now passed the crisis in which 
it had found itself in the early weeks of 1929, and that the balance- 
sheet as on September 30, 1929, would furnish the proof of the 
correctness of his statement.” 


The chairman went on to say that he was able to make this 
declaration because in February last the English group had 
announced that they had intervened in order to put the Banca 
Italo-Britannica in a position not only to meet its liabilities, but 
also to carry on the course of its business without interruption, 
and that this undertaking was accomplished with considerable 
sacrifices, as a result of which they had been enabled to consolidate 
and make completely liquid the position of the bank. He further 
added that the undertaking then given by the English group, i.e., 
an undertaking to render the balance-sheet of their bank sound, 
had thus, as would be seen from the figures, been completely fulfilled. 
The capital and reserves of the bank were intact and they were 
now in @ position, with their own resources, to be able to set out 
again on the path which was interrupted by the bad faith of others ; 
the path for which the Banca Italo-Britannica was founded and for 
which it exists. 

You will accordingly see that the London banks have completed 
the task which they undertook in February of last year, and the 
obligations implied under the announcement already referred to 
have been fulfilled in their entirety and are at an end, and we hope 
that with a new board and management the business of the bank 
may now be conducted in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


Gotp MovEMENTS. 


In addressing you last year, I ventured to say that one could hardly 
forecast the probable course of business from one week to another, 
and I am sorry to say that the past year appears to me to have 
provided ample justification for that statement. 

As you will remember, the year opened with a more confident 
feeling that better times were in store for the country, but the 
increase in the Bank rate at the beginning of February to 5} per 
cent. in consequence of the persistent demand for gold from 
America was the first cloud in the sky. 

The transfer of money from this country to the United States 
by American and other institutions, dictated no doubt by the high 
rates prevailing in New York on account of speculative commitments 
on the New York Stock Exchange, rather. than for the requirements 
of commercial transactions, engendered a certain feeling of uneasi- 
ness, which subsequent events and the ever-growing fever of specu- 
lation did nothing to allay. 





| 


Thanks to the foresight of the Bank of England, who, no doubt 
anticipated that, as time went on, still further shipments of bullion 
might be required, their stock of gold was, at some expense 
considerably increased, as compared with the beginning of the year, 
but the shipments to America, a growing demand from Germany. 
and the unprecedented requirements of France for gold, gradually 
reduced the stock of the precious metal to 130 millions. Some 
counter-action on the Bank’s part was clearly needed, and the 
Bank rate (which in the interest of our trade had for some months 
been courageously maintained at 5}) was raised on September 26th 
to 6} per cent. From that time onwards, the gold situation, 
although not by any means satisfactory, began to improve; the 
Bank rate was gradually reduced, until at December 31 it stood 
at 5 per cent., with a stock of gold of 146 millions. 

It is, I think, a matter for congratulation that, in spite of the 
abnormal! conditions prevailing throughout the past twelve months, 
the Bank of England’s holding of gold showed a reduction of only 
£7,000,000 at the end of the year, compared with the corresponding 
date in 1928. 

The gold situation, however, has not been the only subject of 
preoccupation during the year. 


Far Eastern DISTURBANCES. 


The Civil War in Afghanistan early in the year, with all the 
effects of its possible repercussion on India, was naturally a subject 
of much anxiety. Constant disturbances in China and the conflict 
between the Manchurian Government and the Soviet Republic, 
which arose in July last, dispelled any hope of that expansion of our 
business with China of which we had a reasonable expectation at 
the end of last year; while disturbances and political uncertainty 
in the Near East also contributed to the maintenance of a feeling 
of tension which has persisted throughout the last twelve months, 
The impending General Election in this country in the early months 
of the year had the usual effect of restricting business, perhaps 
even to a greater extent than has sometimes been the case, owing 
to the uncertainty of the result and the possible change in 
Government and in policy. 

Unfortunate occurrences in the business world, both at home 
and abroad, have played their part, too, in keeping the nerves of 
the commercial community in a high state of strain and in restricting 
the enterprise and expansion of trade which might otherwise have 
taken place. 

EvRoPrEAN BustIness CONDITIONS. 


On the Continent of Europe business has not been good, and 
reports of failures and difficulties have unfortunately been rife in 
many directions. It is a matter for regret that in many cases serious 
irregularities and undoubted evidence of fraudulent practice have 
been brought to light, and one cannot help wondering whether the 
inordinate desire to make money quickly, and at all costs, which, 
unfortunately, has been only too prevalent, has not had some 
influence in lowering the high moral standard of business integrity 
both at home and abroad on which we have so far been accustomed 
to rely. I trust that what appears to be a lapse from the high 
traditions of financial and commercial morality may prove to be 
only a temporary aberration, and that last year’s experience will 
have shown the world at large that the maintenance of a 
high standard of honour and probity is the primary and the most 
essential basis of all domestic and _ international business 
transactions. This basis of credit, once destroyed, would be hard 
to restore, and the community must realize that, despite the 
allurements of possible profits on a large scale, it is an honourable 
obligation on their part to see that their engagements bear a 
reasonable proportion to the means at their disposal. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Watt Street SPECULATION. 


The feverish condition of the stock markets both at home and 
in the United States has been a constant menace throughout the 
year, and the orgy of speculation in America and the soaring 
prices of industrial securities in that market attracted many people 
to what appeared to be an easy way of making money. The 
disastrous slump which took place towards the end of the year 
not only dispelled this illusion, but probably caused unpleasant 
losses in many directions. At the same time a somewhat similar 
situation was developing in this country, fortunately on a smaller 
scale, but still carrying in its train material losses to those 
concerned. 

I have endeavoured to give you in a somewhat sketchy form a 
short account of some of the more outstanding events which have 
characterized the past year, but the whole period has been one of 
constant anxiety and has called for the exercise of the greatest 
possible vigilance and care on the part of your executive officers. 

It may almost surprise you, after all I have said, that I am 
able to record improvement in the position and results of any of 
our important industries. The fact, however, that during the 
past twelve months there have been no prolonged or important 
trade disputes involving protracted stoppages of work has been of 
material value, and the better understanding between employers 
and employed, which appears to be slowly but surely permeating 
the country, has been an important factor in the improved resulta 
which have been achieved in some directions. 


Iron AND Steet InpuUstTRY. 


The production of both iron and steel shows a considerable 
development as compared with the figures of 1928, and a still more 
pleasing feature is that our exports of these metals represent an 
appreciable increase both in the raw and manufactured grades as 
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well as in the more highly finished states, such as hardware, cutlery, 
and machinery. The year’s output of British steel of 9,600,000 tons 
is almost a record in the history of the industry, but even with this 

roduction the available steel plant in the country is not approaching 
its full capacity. It would be idle to pretend that our iron and 
steel trades are in @ prosperous condition, but progress has been 
made. The reorganization and amalgamations which have taken 
place and are still in process of completion have effected many 
economies. Much dead wood has been cut out, and I do not think 
I should be expressing too optimistic an opinion if I say that there 
are several undertakings which are once again covering their 
expenses, and that there are some which are actually working at a 
profit. (Hear, hear.) 


There can be, I think, no doubt that we have in this eountry— 
and, indeed, in the most suitable localities—an abundance of the 
material elements necessary to produce iron and steel on competitive 
terms with any country in the world. We have labour, both skilled 
and unskilled, unequalled by any other people, but while, perhaps, 
our machinery for subsidiary purposes cannot be surpassed, the 
information at my disposal leads me to think that improvements 
can be effected in the primary processes for economical production 
of the basic material. How these improvements can be effected is 
a question for our experts. While financial considerations may here 
and there present difficulties, I am sure that no efforts will be wanting 
on the part of British banks to afford the necessary assistance to 
sound proposals, and I am confident that it is only by the provision 
of the most economic and efficient plant that this industry. can 
successfully exploit to the fullest advantage the natural means at 
its disposal, and compete effectively in the markets of the world. 


SHIPBUILDING AND Coat TRADE CoNDITIONS. 


I am glad to say that our shipyards show an improvement in the 
volume of work, at all events, on which they are engaged, both the 
tonnage launched and that under construction showing an increase 
over last year’s figure, and we seem to be holding our own in this 
direction with the rest of the world. Reports from some districts 
indicate that the orders in hand justify a certain measure of 
optimism as to sufficiency of work for some months, and we only 
hope that the prices at which contracts have been secured may 
afford satisfactory profits and thus contribute to the resources of 
our shipbuilders for suck further developments as they may find it 
expedient to make. In this connexion we cannot but be impressed 
with the intense efforts which our Continental rivals are making 
in the building of larger and more speedy ships for capturing a 
greater share of the trade of the world. 


Conditions in the coal industry, judged by the increased tonnage 
produced and larger exports, appear to be improving, and it is 
especially gratifying to note that a larger number of men are now 
employed in and about the mines. It is, however, doubtful whether 
net profits show any commensurate return, although some collieries 
appear at last to be more than covering production expenses, and 
some even to be working at a small protit. The tendency towards 
combined working, and collective selling organization is a satis- 
factory feature, and in one instance, at all events, appears to be 
showing successful results. Owners and workers seem to be coming 
closer together in the realization of the fact that their interests are 
identical and not antagonistic. It seems almost a pity that this 
improving situation may again be disturbed by new legislation, 
and we can only hope that whatever provisions are enacted they 
may be carried through with the approval of both owners and 
workers, and so foster this growing spirit of co-operation which so 
vitally affects this most important industry. (Hear, hear.) 


Textirns—‘ A DeEeprEssinG Picture.” 


I am sorry to say that the textile industry again presents a 
depressing picture. I suppose that 1929 has been one of the 
worst years that the cotton trade as a whole has experienced for a 
long time. The home trade has been the one bright spot. Some 
money may have been made by manufacturers engaged on the 
finest counts and on specialities, but our former great export trade 
continues to show a most deplorable shrinkage. In many countries 
production exceeds demand, and this, in addition to the handicap 
of higher costs of production here, intensifies the foreign competition 
with our manufacturers. In spite of all the assistance and advice 
which have been freely afforded to interested parties, schemes of 
reorganization are making only slow progress among those concerned. 
From reports that reach me I fear that we are suffering materially 
from the increased efficiency of machinery installed in foreign 
undertakings during recent years, and I am assured that we cannot 
hope to compete successfully in the markets of the world unless 
lower costs are brought into operation and the latest and most 
improved means of production are adopted. 


Conditions in the wool section of the trade are not much better. 
Manufacturers of fine worsted goods and spinners of fine yarns 
may have had a good year, but in practically all other branches 
losses rather than profits predominate. Top makers and merchants, 
in view of the continued fall in wool, have had a bad year. The 
— price of wool, which is now practically down to pre-War 
level, would seem to afford more hope for the future, especially as 
present values would appear to offer little inducement to flock 
owners to increase their production. Larger Continental production 
at lower costs continues to handicap this section of our trade, and 
our exports of tops and yarns show a@ lamentable decrease in 
comparison with pre-War days. 


The artificial silk industry, which had made such progress, has, 
in the past few months, shown signs of depression, and here again 





overproduction, with a corresponding fall in prices, has enhanced 
the difficulty of carrying on business on a profitable basis. 


Stare OF AGRICULTURE. 


Little improvement, if any, is to be recorded in agriculture, inv 
spite of the fact that the conditions as a whole have been favourable. 
The drought in the early part of the year resulted in a light hay 
crop in many districts, with correspondingly low prices for stock, 
owing to the fear of a scarcity of keep for the winter months. 
Cereal crops, on the other hand, at all events on the heavier lands, 
were good, and assisted by the fine weather were harvested in good 
order and are showing satisfactory yields. The low prices obtainable, 
for all classes of grain can hardly, unless in exceptionable circum- 
stances, have enabled farmers to produce at a profit, and this state 
of affairs is only too clearly reflected in the recent statement that 
there are a quarter of a million acres less under the plough in 1929 
than in the previous year. 

Sugar beet has again come to the rescue in many directions, and 
the yield both in tonnage and sugar content in some districts has 
proved to be a record one, but the. depression which on the whole 
prevails in the sphere of agriculture continues to be a source of 
anxiety ; drastic and immediate measures are necessary if still 
further land is not to go out of arable cultivation. 

It is indeed difficult to form an opinion as to the prospects for 
the year which we have now entered. We are faced -vith problems 
in many directions which demand the greatest care and 
circumspection for their solution. 


BANKS AND INDUSTRY. 


Our great basic industries, cotton, iron, and steel, are all 
clamouring for further supplies of capital to instal new machinery 
to bring processes up to date and to effect such improvements and 
reorganization as they confidently hope will enable them to compete 
successfully in the markets of the world, and where is this capital 
to come from? No one, I take it, would suggest that the banks 
should permanently find the money required for capital expenditure 
and lock up their resources in machinery and bricks and mortar. 
It never has been the policy of the English joint stock banks to 
immobilize their funds in such investments, and I trust it never will 
be. (Hear, hear.) Their function is to provide money for their 
customers’ current needs, and it is owing to the fact that this hag 
been their guiding light, and to the wise provision for eventualities 
which they have made from their profits in happier days, that they 
have been able, even in times of crisis, to assist their clients and 
at the same time maintain their sound position. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AND TAXATION. 


Capital for permanent investment must be found from the 
savings of the people and one is at once faced with the problem, 
is there a sufficient sum available from this source to meet the 
demand ? It has been true, of course, that savings have shown 
an accumulation each year, but with the high cost of living, heavy 
taxation, reduced profits, and higher expenses in all directions, are 
the country’s savings at the present time adequate for the purpose ? 
We have been warned that the still further improved social services, 
unemployment benefits, &c., will again necessitate still higher 
taxation and also that various duties which now produce revenue 
will be abandoned. In such an event their contribution to the 
national revenue must be replaced. No one would wish to see the 
standard of these services reduced, although now generally on a 
higher level—in spite of our greater financial sacrifices—than in 
other countries, but if we are wise we shall cut our coat according 
toour cloth. Can we have confidence that under the new conditions, 
for which we have had warnings to be prepared, the savings of the 
people of this country will provide the still larger sums required 
for industry ? I will not attempt to answer the question, but it 
is not surprising that many thoughtful people have misgivings on 
the subject. 

Spending and saving are not synonymous terms, and it would 
almost appear that we are inclined to dissipate our potential capital 
in unprofitable directions, a continuance of which policy can only 
result in encroachment on our national wealth. 





EMPLOYMENT CAPAciTIEs OF OuR INDUSTRIES. 

Have we considered whether even in favourable circumstances 
our industries can again provide enough work for our ever-growing 
population to keep the country free from the nightmare of 
unemployment, and are we offering sufficient inducements, as 
compared with the advantages of existence in this country, to the 

outh of the operative section of our people to venture their 
noe in lands beyond the seas, as many of our young men 
in other walks of life have done? The diversion to this object of 
some of the money spent in other directions might, I believe, have 
far-reaching effects. 

These are some of the problems it seems to me we have to face 
at the present time. The situation is, to my mind, too serious to 
be the play of any political factor. The old saying, “the day is 
always darkest before the dawn,” is often a true one, and I believe 
the difficulties which confront us are not insurmountable ; indeed, 
some seem to be already in course of solution. 

Let us remember that what is true of an individual business is 
equally true of a nation. A policy of rigid economy, although it 
might entail the scrapping for a time of idealistic programmes, 
possibly worthy in themselves, would give substantial grounds for 
encouragement on which to base our hopes for the future. It may 
well be also that the circumstances of the time demand that serious 
consideration should be given to the fiscal policy of the country in 
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order that industry may not feel that it is too severely handicapped 
in its competition with other countries. (Hear, hear.) 
State ASSISTANCE AND PERSONAL ENDEAVOUR. 

It may not be inappropriate for me here to say that, disregarding 
all party politics as such, I am sure we all welcome the whole- 
hearted efforts of the Lord Privy Seal in his anxiety to solve the 
rteengiot of unemployment in this country, and, speaking for this 

ank, we welcome any scheme founded on sound economic principles 
which will contribute to the extension of our overseas trade, without 
which we cannot enjoy that measure of prosperity which our 
increasing population and the necessities of our time require. It 
would be fatal, however, if such public intervention were to tempt 
us for a moment to relax our individual efforts or to induce us to 
rely on the possibility of State assistance taking the place of personal 
endeavour. Our future depends in the long run not on Government 
ordinances or on conferences and committees, but on the efforts, 
industry, and enterprise of a united people. (Cheers.) 

I now beg to move :—“ That the report and accounts, as presented, 
be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (deputy-chairman) seconded the 
motion, and, the Chairman having replied to shareholders’ questions 
it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed the re-election of Mr. Maurice Otho 
FitzGerald, Sir Arthur Balfour, Bt., K.B.E., Brigadier-General the 
Hon. Everard Baring, C.V.O., Sir Austin Low, C.LE., Sir Alfred 
Edward Lewis, and Captain Evan Cadogan Eric Smith, M.C., as 
directors. 

Mr. F. C. Le Marchant seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr. F. W. Tanner, seconded by Mr. H. C. 
Scrimgeour, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. (of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.), and Sir William Henry 
Peat, K.B.E. (of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co.), 
were reappointed auditors for the current year. 

Sir Hugh Bell, Bt., C.B., moved a vote of thanks to the directors, 
general managers, branch managers, and other officers of the 
bank for their efficient management and services. 

Mr. E. T. Hargraves seconded the vote, which was cordially 
passed, and brief acknowledgments were made by the Chairman 
and Sir Alfred Lewis. ’ 

A vote of thanks to Sir Harry Goschen for his able conduct in 
the chair—proposed by Sir Frederic Aykroyd, Bt., and seconded 
by Mr. Cecil Braithwaite—concluded the proceedings. 
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(Continued from page 212) 
mittee is now sitting to consider the question of the 
relations of banking and industry, and their findings and 
recommendations will doubtless be studied with care. 
Experts also write much as to the effect upon our trade 
of “ price levels ” as affected by movements of gold and so 
forth. It ought, therefore, to be quite as natural and 
as possible to refer to other aspects of the problems 
without raising storms of controversy or offending the 
susceptibilities of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. Possibly, 
however, in view of this sensitiveness and the dislike 
which all bankers have of being considered guilty of any- 
thing like political propaganda, Mr. Pease’s remarks 
were framed on, it might almost be said, ultra-cautious 
lines. It might, he said, perhaps, be regarded as per- 
missible for him to point out the sharp contrast which 
seems to exist between our methods and those of other 
countries. In America, whither we are so often bidden 
to turn for guidance, we find a strict adherence to the 
principle that prosperity is closely allied to a high level 
of purchasing power. Thus, when as a result of the 
recent slump in Wall Street it was feared that there 
might be a fall in the general capacity for consumption, 
the Government announced a large remission of Income 
Tax and a similar reduction has taken place in Germany. 
In this country, said Mr. Pease, “‘ we are faced not only 
with large additional expenditure on the part of the 
Government, involving us in a greater probable burden 
of taxation, but also with a higher cost of coal, the raw 
material of all industries. It is not for me,” added the 
Chairman of Lloyds Bank, “‘ to say whether these things 
can be avoided, but undoubtedly they will delay the 
recovery of trade and the improvement in the number 
of unemployed.” 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes ; 


QuieT MARKETS. 
TuE past week has been a quiet one on the Stock Exchange, 
and prices in some directions have yielded a little, Home 
Railways among other things being dull owing to the 
continued evidence of depression in certain staple industries. 
Gilt-edged stocks, however, have been inclined to improve, 
chiefly since the reduction in the rates of discount by the Bank 
of France and the Bank of Germany have revived hopes 
of a reduction in our own Bank Rate before very long. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the argument at present has not been 
supported by favourable Foreign H:xxchange movements, 
but on the other hand it is recognized that the present Bank 
Rate is hopelessly ineffective, the Rate in the open market 


being well below 4 per cent. 
* * 


%* % 


A Hicu Trisute. 

Within the space of a fortnight two well-known men in 
the Banking and Insurance worlds, respectively, have had 
special tributes paid to them and by a coincidence they happen 
to be brothers. Some months ago the announcement was 
made that Sir Alfred Lewis, the chief General Manager of the 
National Provincial Bank, had been elected to a seat on the 
Board, and in the course of his address to shareholders last 
week, when recording this decision of the directors, Sir Harry 
Goschen paid a warm tribute to the Chief Manager of the bank. 
He said *“‘ We were fortunate in securing, as a result of the 
acquisition of the Bradford District Bank, Sir Alfred Lewis’ 
services for this Institution. Since that time he has laboured 
without ceasing to combine the best features and traditions 
of the National Provincial Bank and the Bradford District 
Bank into one homogeneous whole, and to maintain the sound 
position the bank enjoys. His efforts have been crowned 
with success, and we cordially welcome him as a member of 
our Board.” Sir Harry Goschen’s tribute was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the shareholders who were present. 

* * * * 


Mr. Hucn Lewis. 

Just as there are few general managers better known in the 
banking world than Sir Alfred Lewis, so there are few better 
known in the insurance world than his brother, Mr. Hugh 
Lewis, who, for many years, has been closely Wentified with 
the progress of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company. In the early part of last year it was announced 
that Mr. Lewis was retiring from the General Managership and 
Secretaryship of the Company, and at the annual meeting. 
when paying a high tribute to the value of his services, it was 
announced by the Chairman, that it had been unanimously 

(Continued on. page viii.) 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





BANKERS AND TRADE PROBLEMS 





MR. J. BEAUMONT PEASE ON THE FINANCING OF INDUSTRY 





THE seventy-second ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
Lloyds Bank Limited was held on January 3lst at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the bank) presided. 

bag auditors’ report having been read by Sir Gilbert Garnsey, 
K.B.E., 

Chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report, 
said : 

The two great factors in the earning power of our Bank aro its 
total resources of capital reserve and deposits, and the prevailing 
value of money. As regards the former, it is satisfactory to be able 
to report that throughout the year our current, deposit and other 
accounts, as you will have seen from our monthly published figures, 
have been consistently at a higher level than in 1928. The average 
for the year is four million pounds higher than for the preceding 
twelve months, but payments on behalf of our customers for the 
5 per cent. Conversion Loan: cause our balance sheet figure of 
£351,644,000 to be half a million less than a year ago. 


ADVANCES. 

Our loans and advances stand at £191,750,000, which is £4,500,000 
more than a year ago. Throughout the year we have experienced 
a keen demand for accommodation, and on two occasions during 
th: year the total advances for the ten London Clearing Banks have 
for the first time exceeded £1,000,000,000. Unfortunately, as was 
recently pointed out in the Times, this is no indication of the 
tendency of trade, but it is largely the result of the continued 
depression in some industries which has prevented them from 
reducing their loans, arid the comments made in the same paper as 
to the sympathetic treatment by the banks are amply borne out 
by our own knowledge and experience. 


THe Harry Case. 


It has been necessary to provide a larger amount than usual 
for bad and doubtful debts. A disquieting feature of the year has 
been noticeable throughout the greater part of the world. In 
Germany, Italy, France, America, and in other countries a number 
of failures have taken place among banking and financial houses, 
as also in commercial concerns, due not so much to ordinary business 
difficulties, but to irregularities committed by individuals at the 
head of the respective businesses whether in collusion with others 
or not, but without the knowledge of the general body of their 
colleagues. We in this country have not beef immune from this 
phenomenon, though I am happy to think that, generally speaking, 
the high integrity of British character in business dealings is 
recognized as being pre-eminent in the world. 

You will expect me to refer at some length to what has been 
termed the Hatry case, and I should wish to do so, in view of the 
grotesque reports as to the extent and the manner in which we are 
supposed to have been involved. ‘ 

Fantastical figures of imaginary losses incurred by us have been 
freely bandied around extending from £1,000,000 to some very 
much larger figures. Let me relieve your anxiety at once and at 
the same time put an end, I hope, to these wild stories. We have 
not a single penny invested in any company connected with the 
Hatry group, nor in any of their corporation securities, but we acted 
as bankers to some of the companies, and, in common with other 
banks, we made advances to them almost entirely against what we 
believed to be trustee securities, or good stock exchange securities 
outside the group, or against guarantees. These advances were 
made either to help municipal finance or in the belief that we were 
assisting rationalization of industry, and in no case for the furtherance 
of stock exchange operations. Any securities of the group in our 
possession were lodged by way of margin only, and we should 
suffer little loss but for the fact that many of the municipal and 
other securities are now challenged as having been fraudulently 
issued or dealt with. Some very important and difficult questions 
of law as between innocent parties have arisen in consequence, 
which will have to be settled by the courts, and until that has been 
done it is impossible to say exactly what our loss may be. We 
have, however, taken the prudent course of providing in the usual 
way out of the profits of the past year a sum of £500,000. We are 
quite satisfied that in no case is there any reasonable possibility of 
that amount being exceeded. On the contrary, we believe that it 
will be substantially reduced. 

Consideréd solely with a view to gross profits, 1929 has been 
a good banking year. It may not be out of place. however, to point 
out that a high Bank rate does not necessarily mean increased 
— to bankers... In Scotland, for instance, where rates are agreed 
netween the banks, the margin of profit between the lending 
rates and the borrowing rates was &s. 3d. per cent. less in 1929 
than in the preceding year. I am glad to be able to say that in 
spite of the larger provisions to which I have referred, we are in 
the happy position of being able to bring in a net profit of £2,5423083, 
which is £13,941 more than a year ago. The usual interim dividends 
were paid for the half-year ended June 30th last; we have placed 





£250,000 to the bank premises account, and £300,000 to staff 
superannuation fund, these allocations being the same as last 
year ; and, if you agree to the final dividends which we recommend, 
we shall have a balance of £508,234 to carry forward in our profit 
and loss account, an increase of £18,198. 

INDIA. 

Our Indian branches continue to make steady progress. Their 
business is self-contained, and makes little or no call on our 
resources on this side. 

Goip MoveMeENtTs. 

Perhaps the most interesting, but in some ways a disturbing, 
feature of the past year has been the movement of gold, and a 
recent return shows us how exceptional and large this has been. 
We saw in the early part of the year large shipments to the United 
States of America, which were used to finance the stock markets 
there, where very high rates of interest were obtainable, and 
which necessitated the first rise in our Bank rate to 5} per cent. 
on February 7th. For a short time this rise checked the outflow, 
but it commenced again towards the beginning of June, not only 
in the same direction, but also in the direction of Germany, and 
during that month £4,000,000 in gold was taken by the United 
States of America and £2,500,000 by Germany. This in itself 
was serious, but in July commenced what proved to be the largest 
and most persistent demand that we have had to meet—namely, 
from France. This continued intermittently until the end of 
the year, and very nearly £35,000,000 is the total amount of our 
gold shipments in that direction. The rise in our Bank rate to 
64 per cent. on September 26th seemed to exercise the desired check 
on the German and American exchanges, but did not affect the 
French demand, which seems to arise from causes other than those 
of pure exchange or the value of money. It was only at the end of 
October, when the inflated stock markets in America began to 
show signs of crumbling, that the relief came, enabling the Bank of 
England to reduce its rate to 6 per cent. on October 3lst, to 54 per 
cent. on November 25th, and again to 5 per cent. on December 12th. 
Since then a moderate flow of gold to this country has occurred, 
and what is equally important is that the Continental demand 
has been largely satisfied from sources outside London,and the 
net efflux for the year had been reduced at the end of December to 
some £8,000,000. 

Once again the effectiveness of the Bank of England rate as a 
regulator of the international money situation has been clearly 
demonstrated, and one cannot help feeling that the recent measures 
of control by that institution must commend themselves to all 
unprejudiced observers; but it is none the less disturbing to 
realize how seriously the position over here can be affected by a 
widespread gamble in other parts of the world, a contingency 
to which, I suppose, we may always be subjected, although the 
recent lesson may have salutary results for some time to come. 
It must, however, always be borne in mind, as is well pointed out 
by our colleague, Mr. W. W. Paine, in his excellent little book on 
banking, that, although a high Bank rate may in a measure hamper 
trade, a much greater and more pressing evil would result from 
allowing our stock of gold to be depleted beyond the danger point, 
viz., the risk of bringing down our whole credit structure, depreciating 
our currency, and intensifying adverse foreign exchange, which 
would do infinitely greater and more immediate damage to our 
trade and commerce than is done by a temporarily high Bank rate. 


BANKERS AND INDUSTRY. 


We hear to-day a great deal about rationalization, and in some 
quarters there seems to be a certain amount of blame levelled at 
the banks that they are not using their influence and power to 
enforce amalgamations and_ reconstructions, and generally to 
assume functions which at present they only exercise to a limited 
extent. Nodoubt there is a great deal to be done by some industries 
in this direction, and if I may say so, a great deal of spade-work 
is at present in progress. We can ask ourselves how far can the 
banks assist; how far do their functions extend; and what is 
the form of influence they can usefully exert where any steps 
should appear to them to be desirable ? How far can they legiti- 
mately press their customers in this direction; is their judgment 
likely to be better’ than that of those who have been brought up 
in the businesses concerned ; and would not the ultimate respon- 
sibility for lack of success of any such schemes suggested by the 
banks react upon them ? 

My own answer to these somewhat difficult questions is definitely 
that it is not the function of individual banks, or even of banks 
as a whole, if that were a practical possibility, to initiate the reorgan- 
ization of industry, or to try to dictate the steps which should be 
taken in this direction. In the case of a particular company a 
banker may have a very definite knowledge that all is not well 


with its affairs, and there have been many cases in recent years 
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where distinguished bankers have served on -reorganization 
committees, and have assisted in evolving schemes for the improve- 
ment of the business in question, and banks have followed this up 
by financial hélp in the reconstitution. But I do not think bankers 
have the necessary detailed knowledge of the condition of an industry 
as a whole, or are sufficiently acquainted with its technicalities, 
to be in @ position to say what particular reforms are advisable ; 
what flaws there may be in its technical procedure ; or what: units 
are redundant. These points should be left to the industry itself 
or to: technical experts, calied in for the purpose, to determine. 
No. doubt. banks have an important and useful role to play in 
providing the necessary temporary finance for the ‘ reconstituted 
industry, if they are satisfied that the position has been sufficiently 
investigated and that the reforms instituted have reasonable 
hopes of success. I have no dount at all that banks will be willing 
in such an event to do their part. 


A company such as that recently formed under the auspices 
of the Bank of England should prove a most useful intermediary 
in this way between industry and the- Banks. As to the nature 
of the financial help which a Bank should give there is no clear-cut 
division between liquid capital, such as seasonal advances, which all 
are agreed.it is within the function of banks to supply,and fixed capital, 
which in the ordinary course is subscribed by the investing public. 
There is an intermediate class of capital for which it is not always 
easy to state the proper source. I do not think, however, that any- 
one who realises the nature of English banking and the fiduciary 
rage of bankers to the public for the repayment of money 


eft in their hands, would lightly advocate the investment of Bank : 


deposits in anything which was of doubtful liquidity. 


Post OFFricE ROBBERIES. 


A disquieting feature of recent times has been the numcrous 
robberies of currency whilst in charge of the Post Office, and these 
seem to be becoming more frequent as time goes on. The Post 
Office assumes no responsibility in this respect, and Banks and the 
public generally have suffered heavy losses from this cause. Some 
communications have taken place over a number of years between 
Bankers and the Post Office, authorities on this subject, and no 
doubt serious consideration has been given to the best methods 
of removing this blot on the administration of a public service, 
but nothing so far seems to have materialised, and the risk of 
entrusting money to the care of the Post Office is as great as ever. 
At least it surely ought not to be beyond the powers of the authorities 
to institute a system of insurance which, for a much smaller 
premium than that charged by an outside institution which has 
no control over the transport of the money, would at any rate 
protect the public from the risk of total loss. 


GENERAL TENDENCIES. 


In regard to trade and prospects generally, I am not going to 
indulge in the easy but dangerous luxury of prophesying. I do 
not, however, see any reason for being pessimistic. The desire 
of us all is to see our industries more active and our people more 
fully employed. As leaders of all parties have expressed their 
belief that the question of unemployment ought not to be regarded 
as a political or party one, perhaps it may be permissible for me 
to point out the sharp contrast which seems to exist between 
our methods and those of other countries in this very difficult 
and complex question. In America, whither we are so often 
bidden to turn for guidance in these matters, we find a strict adher- 
ence to.the principle that prosperity is closely allied to a high level 
of purchasing. power. In conformity with this belief, leaders 
of major industries in the United States, when confronted with a 
probable fall in the general capacity for consumption in consequence 
of the, recent Stock Exchange crisis, have agreed together to avoid 
any fall in the level of wages ; indeed, in some cases there has been 
an actual increase, while the Government with the same object 
in view has announced a large remission of income tax. A similar 
reduction of taxation has taken place in Germany. In this 
country, on the other hand, we are faced not only with large 
additional expenditure on the part of the Government, involving 
us in a probable greater burden of taxation, but also with a higher 

‘ cost of coal, the raw material of all industries. It is not for me to 
say whether these things can be avoided, but undoubtedly they 
will delay * the recovery of trade and the improvement in the 
number of unemployed. 

I now beg to move “ That the report just taken as read be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Directors therein, a dividend be declared for 


the half-year ended December 31st last on the paid-up capital of 


the Company at the rate of 16 2-5 per cent. per annum on the 
“A” shares, and at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 
‘“B” shares, payable, less Income Tax, on and after February Ist, 
1930.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin ©. Harris, K.B.E., 
the Deputy Chairman, and carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors were re-elected, and Messrs. Price, Water- 
house and Co. were reappointed Auditors for the year 1930. 


Votes of thanks to the Directurs for their services during the 
past year, to the General Managers and staff for their rxcellent 
work and to the Chairman for presiding were carried unanimously, 
and the proceedings then terminated. 


Sield.— 10. Goethe. 





ri (Continued from page 216) 

decided to invite him to join the boards, both of the Royal and 
the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Companies, 
To mark this tribute and to record their high appreciation of 
their former leader, the Officials and Staffs of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe, the Central and the Thames and Mersey 
Insurance Companies, together with the companies associated 
with the Liverpool and London and Globe in the United States 
of America, Canada and elsewhere abroad, presented Mr. Lewis 
with his portrait by Mr. George Harcourt, R.A. The presenta- 
tion was made at a banquet held in Liverpool, last Thursday, 
when a large number of distinguished guests were present. 

tae VV. Ee. 





Answers to Questions on Last Words 


1. Cardinal Wolsey. —— 2. Falstaff. —— 3. Charles II.—~ 
4. John Crome.—5. Pitt.——6. Walter Savage Landor.——7, 
Latimer.——8. Julian, the apostate.——9. Barkis in David Copper- 
==, ——ll. Captain Kearney in Peter Simple.—— 
12. Higginbottom in Rejected Addresses.——-13. Sir Walter Scott to 
Lockhart. 











EAT MORE MILK 
IN 


CADBURY’S 
MILK 1/- 3b. 


CHOCOLATE 


“You can 
taste the 
cream”’ 








(FOR REST AND RECUPERATION.) 


The 
PRICES (Post free U.K. 
RICHMOND | Kepsictusa™ , 
: Art Si le 
HEAD-REST | Wong grand mace) 33 


completes the comfort of 
the HOME, and on the 
JOURNEY prevents tra- 
vel fatigue. A wonderful 
restorative to the brain 
worker — appealing alike 
to the robust and the 


Pneumatic (deflate to 
pocket size) } 

Art Silk - - + - 32/6 

Washable - + + + 21.6 

Full price list from lead- ; 

ing Stores or direct from eae 

delicate. RN, W.C.1 


INVEST WITH SECURITY 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late 
Dr. John Clifford, CH. TRUSTEES—The Rev. 

a 0 S. W. Hughes, D.D., Ernest W. Beard, Esq. 
Total Assets over £6,000,000. 


F unds £300 ooo. Ov er CO 
’ J 


£1,725,000 
Interest and Bonus 
‘@ =FREE FROM 


paid to Investors. 
INCOME TAX 


Half-yearly Dividends payable Jan. Ist and 
Remittances for 























JuLy Ist. Easy Withdrawals without any 
expense. Wo investor has ever lost a 
penny of his capital. 


ESTBOURNE. PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136, Westbourne Terrace, 








clays, National or 
Lloyds Banks. 









INVESTMENT : 
PROSPECTUS Paddington, London, W. 2. 
POST FREE. C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.c.1.s., Manager. 











Retirement 


When retirement involves a re- 
duction in income the cessation 
of Life Assurance Premiums at 
that time is a welcome relief. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


| has always made a feature of its 
1 LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 


You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance 

with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right 

to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 
than is charged elsewhere throughout the whole of life. 








Full particulars and- quotations will be sent on application. 


London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


| Funds £21,000,000. - 
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can be provided 
£ ] OO at age 65 or at 
9 death if earlier 
by an annual payment of 

£16 10s. from age 25 

£24 35 

£41 45 

£91 55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


‘(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No commission 











10s. 6d. net. 


JANE AUSTEN. 
A Survey. By C. LINKLATER THOMSON. | 
Times Literary eSeeent “This brave and provocative book | 


follows a new met 
New Statesman: e ti would be hard to find a fact which she has | 


omitted ... . one is amazed at the erudition of this book.” 

Daily Felearapn: “Will be read with pleasure by scholars.” 
we e: “A scholarly criticism. A sincere, carefully written 
stu 


ele of Reviews: “ There was room for this monograph... | 
a decided addition to any Austen shelf.” ' 

Christian World: “No Janeite should be without this big and | 
serious work.” , 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 
Protects two crops in one season, 
ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 


PROTECTOR 
INVEN { IONS Proof against 14 degs. frost, birds, 
cold winds, wasps. 


— v3 BUSH TREE PROTECTOR, 
ere met 




















For trees up to 8ft. in height. 
REMOVABLE TENNIS 
SURROUND. 





Stands up as if in cement, pulled 
up with one hand. 


EVERY KIND OF NETTING. 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet 
giving prices and his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE. 


MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


Building a 
Better World 





ARKENED homes again 
radiating happiness; wrong- 
doers reformed; the abject, the 
outcast raised from the gloom 
which engulfs them. Hundreds of thousands of 
voluntary Salvationists are building a_ better 
world for you and yours. 

This work of mercy and restoration never ceases. 1929 
marked a big advance on all fronts. The Army now 
ministers in 82 Countries and Colonies, using 67 dif- 
ferent languages. In one year it supplied 20,268,752 
meals, 10,912,648 beds, and found work for 454,668 men. 
United in Spirit, Purpose and Activity, and in love with 
the worst, the Army most earnestly appeals for your 
support to the Self-Denial Appeal. 


e 
The SalvationyAy 
Will YOU send a gift NOW SELF 
to the Local S.A. Officer, or 
direct to GENERAL DENIAL 


HIGGINS, 101, Queen ou 
toria St., London, E.€. 








EFFORT 












A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘““ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 








10,009 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. 

1,100 children are always being maintained. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 

Society's Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJFESTTES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess of 
Harewood. i! D-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: POWSON F. 
DEVITT, Esq. Sceretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, , LONDON, w.c.2 
he Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 

















THE LIFE OF 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science | 


by Sibyl Wilbur 
| AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY 


Mrs. Eddy’s life is here depicted with illuminat- 
ing clearness. The author, carefully avoiding 
invention, has presented the facts in a refreshing | 
manner. Miss Wilbur was not a Christian j 
Scientist when she wrote this biography for 
publication in a magazine of general circulation. | 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, U.S.A. 
408 Pages —- 18 Illustrations — Cloth Edition : $3.00 (12/4). 


Can be obtained in London of 
ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C.2 | 


or from any Booksellers. 





| 











BURBERRYS 
SALE 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S OVERCOATS 
WEATHERPROOFS AND SUITS 


at a little above or below 


HALF-PRICE / 


THE BURBERRY MEN’S O’COATS 
The World's Best| Weatheralls and Urbi- 
Weatherproof, MEN'S | tors, in Proofed Tweed 
and WOMEN’S as Coatings. 
illustration, Usually 8 to 10 Gns. 


SALE PRICE 73/6 SALE PRICE 84/., 


LADIES’ O’COATS| LOUNGE SUITS 
Usual Price 8 to}2Gns. | Usual Price 8 to 9Gns. 
SALE PRICE 63/-. SALE PRICE 84/.-. 





y 








SALE LIST detailing thousands of other bargains, 
sent post free on mention ef THE SPECTATOR. 


BURBERRYS Ltd. (Dept 68) 
HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.I 
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disappear, is to use “ TOIN 
once and destroy. 
Crepon ’’ 1s. 3d. and 1s. 9d. 


“ Toy-noco,” 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS 


* 
It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with ® 
cold uses @ linen handkerchief successively he reinfects himself. 
way to prevent this continual reinfection and give the cold_a chance to 
i SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs 
In sealed cartons of 50 for 2s., also “‘Toinoco Papier 
From all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 
THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 
Beware of inferior imitations and insist on “ Toinoco,” pronounced 


A simple 








LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 2 


LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 


Estimates Free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, w.1, 





** Colour in all its splendour’ 


Carpets and Rugs 


is a very conspicuous feature at 


STORY’S | 


Kensington High St., 


BTORY & CO., LTD. 


for 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


W. 





Reserve Liability of 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches. of [ 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


£4,500,000 
* one ‘os ne wes oe £4,450,000 
Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


the Ban 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


/ 


Series discounts : 2$% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Sircet, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
W. 


ANTED 


N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
ZX St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
$.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798 

NHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS (established 1873, 
three offices) require PUPIL. Good experience. 
Kindly interest taken. Matriculation or equivalent essen- 
tial—Write ZB942, c/o Deacon’s, Fenchurch Avenue, 


B.C. 3. 


” ENT 











COUNTY LIBRARY. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT (Woman) wanted to take up 
duties as soon as possible. 

Applicants should have had some Public Library expe- 
rience. Diploma of the School of Librarianship, Certifi- 
cates of the Library Association, or good Academic 
qualifications are also desirable. 

initial salary, £120 per year. Applications, together 
with three testimonials, should be sent to the Director of 
Education, Springfield, Maidstone, not later than Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1930. 





LGISTRAR.—-Old-established Scholastic Appoint- 
ments Bureau (Secondary). Commencing salary, 
£300 per annum plus commission, Vacant April-May. 
ee ed School experience or business experience 
essential. 
Kurther particulars of appointment sent on appli- 
ation to Box “ A,”’ 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 





QTAFFORDSHIEE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DS, —_—— 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN in the Staffordshire County Library. 
Salary £250 per annum. Forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. Applications marked “ Library’? must be 
returned not later than February 28th, 1950. 

¥. A. HUGHES, 
Director of Education. 

County Education Offices, 

Stafford, 


R AFFLES COLLEGE, 





SINGAPORE, 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY at Raffles College, Singapore. Appli- 
cants should hold a First Class Honours Degree in Science 
of a British University, with special qualifications or 
experience in Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, and 
they should preferably be unmarried. Applicants holding 
a Second Class Honours Degree and the special qualifica- 
tions stated will also be considered. Salary, $450 per 
mensem, rising by annual increments of $25 to $800 
(£630 per annum rising by £35 to £1,120) plus temporary 
allowance of 10 per cent. to single men and 20 per cent. 
to married men. In certain circumstances, depending on 
qualifications and experience, a higher initial salary up to 
$500 per mensem (£700 per annum) might be offered. 
Appointment on a three years’ agreement in the first 
instance. Free first-class passages. Further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained on request in 
writing to the Private Secretary (Appointments), Colonial 
Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 3.W.1. Formal 
applications must reach the PRIVATE SECRETARY 
not later than February 28th. 


R AFFLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 





Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS at Raffles College, Singapore. 
Applicants should hold a First Class Honours Degree in 
Mathematics of a British University, and should prefer- 
ably be unmarried. Applicants holding a Second Class 
Honours Degree will also be considered. Salary $450 per 
mensem, rising by annual increments of $25 to $3800 
(£630 per annum rising by £35 to £1,120) plus temporary 
allowance to 10 per cent. to single men and 20 per cent. 
to married men. In certain circumstances, depending 
on qualifications and experience, a higher initial salary 
up to $500 per mensem (£700 per annum) might be 
offered. Appointment on a three years’ agreement in the 
first. instance. Free first-class passages. I‘urther par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained on 
request in writing to the Private Secretary (Appoint- 
ments), Colonial Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 
58.W. 1. Formal applications must reach the PRLVATE 
SECRETARY not later than February 28th, 








|: cane COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 
) aS, Sata 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH at Raffles College, Singapore. Applicants 
should hold a Virst-Class Honours Degree in English of a 
British University, and should preferably be unmarried. 
Applicants holding a Second Class Honours Degree will 
also be considered. Salary, $450 per mensem, rising by 
annual increments of $25 to £800 (£630 per annum, 
rising by £35 to £1,120) plus temporary allowance of 10 
per cent. to single men and 20 per cent. to married men. 
In certain circumstances, depending on qualifications and 
experience, a higher initial salary up to $500 per mensem 
(£700 per annum) might be offered. Appointment on a 
three years’ agreement in the first instance. Free first- 
class passages. Further particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained on request in writing to the 
Private Secretary (Appointments), Colonial Office, 
Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 1. Formal applica- 
tions must reach the PRIVATE SECRETARY not later 
than February 28th. 

OPE SECRETARIAL BUREAU: LTD., 49 Oxford 

St., London, W., have the secretary or stenographer 

you want. Typewriting, duplicating, &c., executed at 
moderate charges. Private Dictation Room. ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5734. 


TNIVERSITY 








OF LONDON, 
} samveilpaieaiigas 

The Senate invite applications for the University 
Readership in Vrench Language and Literature tenable 
at Birkbeck College. Salary, £500 a year. Applications 
(twelve copies) must be received not later than first post 
on April 9th, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, 8.W. 7, irom whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








VHERE is a vacancy for a Special Elder Student in a 
small Domestic Training School at reduced fees, 
Must be strong and well-educated and anxious to learn.— 
Full particulars from “ Smith,” c/o Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4. 








ARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH, perfect accent 
soon acquired. DICTION, Conversation. ALL 
Translations—4 Adam Street, W.1. Welbeck 9688, 





= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LOXHAM SCHOOL Nr. BANBURY, 








About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£160 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
for boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 


by Examination beginning March 4th, 1930. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply: The 


Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 





I EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. Yor full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 








‘ Al 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR EDUCATED GIRIS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in Virst-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Your EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of cach language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 


to help 





A SECRETARIAL TRAINING, shorthand, type- 
4 writing, book-keeping, languages, journalism ; 


individual courses; positions found on completion.— 
Secretary, The Secretarial College, 8 Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.1 (next U.S. Embassy). 


LECTURE on JAPANESE ART, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, will be given in Swedenborg Hall, 20 Hart 
St., W.C., on Feb. 26, at 8.30 p.m., by Mr. L.. Binyon, who 
has returned from Japan. Chmn: Mr. E. Maclagan. Adm. 
1/6, resd. 7/6-3/6. ‘Tickets from The Challenge, 24 Gt. 
Russell St., W.C. 1; Mrs. Roberts, 19 Woburn Sq., W.C.1. 
A yma FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. <A few vacancies 
which quality for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 
” ENSINGLTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 
and Business Training for young men and women 
with a written guarantee of.a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Postal courses available. Pro- 
spectus from Mr. P. S. Munford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046, 


qyROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 
. LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GAR- 
DENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. 
Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence, 
—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grant from the Board of Education apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
TANHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
tor qualified students. ‘Syllabus from the Head-Master. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands 
C School, St. Leonpards-on-Sea. Two open scholar- 
ships of £10 a year will be offered on the result of an 
examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14, on the 31st July, 1930. ‘The Council will give, 
ig necessary, additional grants of the value of £30 to £40 
a year. Entries before March 3lst. Apply to HkaD 
MISTRESS. 








H’S HIFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
E Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls Tele. ‘* Watford 616.” 

ree MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
a THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 





(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
Yor details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, H.C. 4. 





ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.—Four 

Scholarships, one £100, one £75, two £50 a year, 

will be offered on the result of an examination to be 

held on May 13th, 14th and 15th, open to girls over 

13 and under 15 on July 3ist. All entry forms must 

be received by March 3ist.—Further particulars from 
the HEAD-MiSTRESS. 


XT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England. 
kK Public School for Girls. Chairman : The Lord Bishop 
of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb. 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house. 
Large playing-flelds. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 


XT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


i MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
x —The Entrance Scholarship Examination will be 
held on March Ist. Communications to be made to the 
Headmistress. 
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| --«-BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
} tion. ‘Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 


ARTMOUTH (S. Devon).—An English “beauty spot.” 
Mild climate, lovely coast, country. Few guests re- 
ceived ; private ho. ; large gdn., bdrm. gas-fires. Inclusive 
terms. Overseas visitors welcomed.— Box 1344, Spectator. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
yooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T,. CULLEY, Manager, 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rhevmatism. 


| aaa om HYDRO HOTEL, South Cliff 
facing sea. Excellent Cuisine. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff, 
Telephone 643. 

ae PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. . Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 
ASTINGS & ST. LEONARDS.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
A.A., R.A.C., ace. 120, central, mod. Large garage. 


} ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


ae K.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for lus. Pros. 
*Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: “ Smediey’s, Matlock.’ 
Wea ee CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
Cathedral. Quict old-world Caravanserie. H. & ¢, 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071, 
{XMOUTH.—MAER BAY HOTEL, Facing sea. 
4 In secluded old-world garden, adj. goif «& tennis, 
Private suites and bedrcoms with private bathrooms. 
| were (Devon).—REDCLIFFE HOTEL, 4 
_ acres garden, facing Torbay. H. & C. water and 
radiator heating in bedrooms. 


























Goli and tennis, 


tee GRAND HOTEL.—First-ciass, _t inest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 


fFYORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham, 


rPFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hoie Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 











PFNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariif apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’ Phone: Totnes 14, 


fNHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
‘irst-class residential. Fully licensed, A.A, 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 


NORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
/ overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheitered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms, ‘Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Uxcellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 














Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall, 








EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Dusrigtive List (2d. post yt “ 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMEN i HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lr 
P.R.H.A., ome Sr. Gronce’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 





L ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON khOW. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





] ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL 
4 Hakt STREET, BLOOMSRURY SovaRF, W.C. 1 
200 Rooms. Electric Vires in ail Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 


V 7’ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. éd., of 
2 guineas weekly. 











Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements. —Cont. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 

lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Contidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
iN advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit, Strect, 
London, W. 1. Tele phone: Gerrard 3272 (2° lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33. 3d. 

















YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 
“Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having.an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools ‘and ‘Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘el.: Mansion House, 5053. 








FOR SALE 


JNOR SALE.—High-class Day and Boarding School for 

Girls in good class residential suburb of London. 
12 boarders, 94 day pupils; receipts over £4,700, 
net profit over £1,000 ; fine premises in grounds of over 
6 acres, held on lease at £300 a year. Goodwill £2,500. 
Furniture at valuation. For further particulars apply : 
T4839, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY LTD., School ‘Transier 
Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, Wal. 











TO LET, &c. 


1 RISTOL.—Small furnished flat to let, March Ist, 
also garage.—6 Paragon, Clifton. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. ao 
recommended by well-known writers.—C.  Griffi 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories ; ~— spare 
4 hours protitable; booklet free. —REGENT _IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W.8. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully<promptlyexecuted, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8 W.1, 


a 25 ~ A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£ L.C.A. pupilearns—others £9 per week, £31 
per ma Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8’ free from London College 
ot Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 




















TAILORING 


\ J ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 

Specialist. Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., $.B. O’coat 
35s., D.B. or Raglan 40s., Costume 40s. TU RNED and 
beautifully re-tailored ‘ “Just like New ” by ENGLISH 
tailors on the premises est. here 1907.—6 Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 











MEDICAL 


LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
*Drosil’? Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box E), 
26 sun Street, London, E.C. 2, 














Have you 
anything to sell? 


Readers having anything to sell, 
or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announce- 
ments to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the 
Spectator. Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the 
Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Dis- 
counts :—24% for 6  inzertions; 
5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 
10% for 52. 


























WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at onee ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











COMPETITIONS, &c. 


RIZE ESSAY OPEN COMPETITION of Scottish 
S.P.C. Animals. . Open till April 30th. 2,000 words. 
—Apply, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ies choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s, _ 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per Ib 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paid, Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








bigger gebneg . fowls, ducks, 8/- pr., Ig. tend. boil. fowls, 
6/- pr.; tr., p.f.—Miss Caine, Rosscarbery, Cork, 





yg a's SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ibs. 
1/8; 7 lbs. 2/9; 101bs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan, 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





| geo yey supplied to London Clubs. 
Old family recipe and probably best now obtain- 
able. 12 1-lbs. car. pd, 13s.—Dorothy Carter, Iden, Rye. 





JRIME Turkeys, 15s. ea., geese, 8s. ea., real chickens & 
ducks, 8s. 6d. pr., best boil, fowls, 7s. pr.; tr’d, p. pd. 
—NORAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewe + ry, ete ——Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. * ”* 130 Baker Street, W.1. 








re SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 picces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THompson, Sedbergh. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
nn turers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. l'reemau 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, Loudon, W. 1. 








N RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
pS Garments.—“ Castleway,’”” Hanworth, Middlesex. 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St.‘ weed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- Knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools, 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS TH AN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
$. 252, WM. D. JoHNsoN, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindtield, Sussex, 








TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
é& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





UGO-SLAV Industries at 33 Coptic St., (opp. British 
5 Museum), is a storehouse of Colour, Nov elt y & Delight: 
choose your Gifts here: Serbian hand -embroidered 
dresses, collars and hand-made jumpers and bags, 
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ROUTLEDGE | : KEGAN PAUL 


THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 


Translated by ARTHUR MACHEN. Selected by G. D. GRIBBLE. 
Two vols, 25s. net the set. 


The cream of the Memoirs is here offered in the best translation, with connecting links by G. D. Gribble, 
an authority on Casanova. This is a fine popular edition of a classic of autobiography and a masterpiece of 
narrative and description. Casanova, liar, forger, cardsharper, adulterer, seducer, student, philosopher, and 
dramatist will win your heart by the frankness of his confessions. 


PEOPLE OF THE SMALL ARROW 
By J. H. DRIBERG. 44 Line Drawings by PEARL BINDER. 10s. 6d. net. 


Spectator:—‘ A very remarkable book, dealing with the life of the Didinga, a pastoral tribe living in the 
Sudan; as exciting as a romance. Freshness, vitality, and strange charm. His artistic instincts are equal to 
his knowledge, and for power of literary description he must rank with first-rate writers of fiction. The 
book is unique of its kind.”—Liam O’FLAHERrty, 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SAND 


Translated by VERONICA LUCAS. Introduction by ELIZABETH DREW. 
3 plates, 15s. net. 


A representative selection from the great mass of George Sand’s correspondence, showing her in her 
numerous roles as lover, writer, mother, friend to men, and friend to women. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSION 
By Professor T. K. OESTERREICH. 21s. net. 


Full of curious material, this survey considers demoniacal and other forms of possession from the most ancient 
times to the present day. in all parts of the world. Its nature is analysed, and its relation to hysteria and 
the manifestations of spiritualism explained. 


THE ART OF STUDY 
By Professor T. H. PEAR. 3s. 6d. nef. 


Discusses reasons for the success (or failure) of individuals, including intelligence, stupidity, and laziness. 
Asks whether the memory can be trained. Explains how concentration can be increased. “The student, 
of whatever age, will be well advised to read this entertaining book. Professor Pear is a distinguished 
psychologist with a sense of humour. The conjunction is as delightful as it is uncommon. »” Daily News. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME D’EPINAY 
Translated, with an Introduction, by E.G. ALLINGHAM. 3 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mme. D’Epinay, the famous eightcenth-century diarist, possessed the very art of gossip, and should be appre- 
ciated in this age of sclf-revelation. Her salon included Rousseau, Grimm, Diderot, and many others. Her book 
is a perfect chronicle of the period viewed through a woman’s eyes. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 4 Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


A concise and enthralling account of Scottish history, growing in interest as it approaches the present day. 
The narrative is presented with great skill against the background of social conditions and national culture. 


THE GREEK CITY 
By Professor G. GLOTZ. 16s. net. 


“This admirable book combines great learning with philosophical power and a_ pure and lively style. It 
contains the facts, and much more. It is impossible even to mention most of the fascinating questions 
with which he deals.”—Sunday Times. 


JOURNAL OF A SLAVE-DEALER 
Edited from an unpublished MS by Dr EVELINE MARTIN. 16plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


Reminiscent of Aloysius Horn, crude, vivid and detached, this journal of Nicholas Owen, a Robinson Crusoe 
of real life, is amazingly readable. ‘The illustrations by the author are a treat in themselves. Intere sting 
details of the slave-traffic from 1746-57, adventurous exploits, and personal revelation make a delightful 


medley. 
THE AMERICAN OMEN 
By GARET GARRETT. 7s. 6d. net. 


“An admirable piece of work which could be consulted profitably by every one who is interested in the lessons 
that the United States can teach us. Its thesis is that the rationalization of industry is only posible if the 
worker shares in prosperity.”—Sistey Huppirston in New Statesman, 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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